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THE DEBUTANTE. 
———. 


CHAPTER I. 


*Tis the heart’s home, to have a world in Time, 
Of happy thoughts that we have known before ; 
Hearing in common words the holy chime 
Of those sweet Sabbath-bells,—the dreams of yore. 
Buitwer Lyrron. 


Marra Brenton awoke next morning with 
the sensations of a person who has undergone a 
violent blow ; for the heart may be stunned 
and bruised as well as the outward frame, and 
hers felt sore, even to anguish. | 

She did not, however, the less exert herself: 
to arise with a patient mind and cheerful face ;. 
and. was, as usual, the first in the breakfast-room. 
On her uncle’s appearance, according to family: 


custom, the tea was poured out. But the sur- 
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prise expressed by Mr. Barrington on finding 
that his wife was not established at table with 
* her niece, darkened to dire displeasure as break- 
fast proceeded, and the rack, with the memorable 
three slices of dry toast, made its appearance, 
—and no Mrs. Barrington. 

“TI should not be surprised if she were going 
to treat us with a touch of Lady Heriford, and 
breakfast in her own room,” said he, with a grim 
smile, purporting to express his opinion that 
such an excess of self-assumption was out of the 
question. | 

«TI am almost afraid my aunt must be ill,” 

said Maria, rising from table. “I had better go 
and tell her that breakfast is ready.” 
- In a moment, she was at the dressing-room 
door. Her gentle tap was answered by Mrs. 
Barrington’s as gentle “Come in,”—but in a 
still lower voice than usual. 

Maria’s heart failed her as she entered. For 
though her aunt was completely dressed, she 
was seated on a little shabby gane sofa that 
formed one of the chief articles of furniture in 


the room, as if incapable of motion; and her 


ac Maria—only 
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niece discovered, on entering, a powerful smell 
of ether. : 

. © You have been ill, and did not send for 
me !” cried she, placing herself at Mrs. Bar- 
rington’s side, and taking hold of her hand. 

Not ill, dearest.” 

“Unhappy, then! Something has vexed you ! 
—Dear aunt, what is the matter ?— What can 
. do ?”— . 

“ Nothing, my dear child, seating !—I am 
not il—I am not unhappy.—Only agitated, 


. The expresgion of sympathizing fondness that 
pervaded the countenance of her niece as she 
looked anxiously into her face, so overcame the 
feelings of Mrs. Barrington, that, suddenly 
throwing her arms about Maria’s neck, she 
~ sobbed aloud. | | 

For -a moment, the heart. to which her own 
was pressed, throbbed in silence. At length, a 
. half-unconscious murmur escaped the lips of 
Miss Brenton, of “ Surely it cannot be for me 
she is fretting ?—Surely it is not yesterday’s 
letter that has.overcome her thus.?”— 
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- No, dear Maria,” rejoined Mrs. Barrington, 
feeling it necessary to take courage. “It is not 
that! The letter that has agitated me is from 
Heriford Castle. It is on Charles’s account I 
am worried.” 

‘What has happened?— Some accident ? 


99 


Some 
“ No accident—nothing unpleasant,” replied 
her aunt; in reply rather to the grasping 
hand fixed upon her arm than to her simple 
interrogation. “But I have a great deal to 
talk over with your uncle, and want strength 
for the effort. It will be best to prepare him. 
I dread the first outbreak of his violence.” 
“Charles has been doing wrong, then!— 
Something is sorely amiss!” 
“No, my dear child, no—nothing ts amiss, 
I cannot talk to you about it, Marta, just now. 
But, here is your cousin’s letter—take 1t down 
to his father. Tell him I hope to see him im- 
mediately after breakfast ; and that I am going 
to lie down and compose myself in the interim.” 
Maria silently kissed her forehead; placed a 
pillow from the adjoining bed-room on the hard 
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cane sofa,—drew down the blinds,—then, having 
accepted, with a trembling hand, the letter held 
out to her by Mrs. Barrington, disappeared. 

If,in the course of her transit from the dress- 
ing-room to the breakfast-room, that well-known 
hand-writing, which had never addressed a letter 
to herself save for some selfish and peremptory 
commission, was furtively raised to her lips, she 
recovered her self-possession in time to say with 
perfect composure to her uncle, “* My aunt is 
not very well, Sir, and is lying down, but hopes 
to see you after breakfast. Ihave brought you 
a letter from my cousin.” 

Mr. Barrington fixed his eyes scowlingly on 
her face, as he took it; hoping, perhaps, to as- 
certain whether the contents had been communi- 
cated to the poor relation, sooner than to himself. 
But he could make out nothing ; and, in order to 
mark his sense of superiority to both the bearer, 
writer, and sender of the letter, he placed it on 
the table-cloth beside him, while he proceeded 
to despatch his second cup of tea, with the sono- 
rous suction of an ox drinking at a pool. 

Maria watched him in agonized silence; 
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hoping to derive some insight, from his mode of 
reading the letter, into the nature of her aunt’s 
discomfiture. For he was accustomed to regard 
her presence no more than that of any other 
piece of furniture in the room; and when, at 
lenoth, he took it from the envelope, and ran 
his eye over the contents, she was, indeed, not 
long in suspense. 

“ Confound his impudence!” were the first 
half-grumbled words that escaped his lips, on 
reaching the bottom of the first page; “and 
the pretence, too, of asking my consent !”— 

He might almost have felt how searchingly 
the eyes of Maria were fixed upon his face,— 
so eager was she not to lose a syllable that 
followed. 

“ Such, then,” said he, having apparently 
mastered the contents of the letter, — “ such 
was the motive of their coming galloping over 
here from Greensells, wanting luncheon, giving 
trouble, and putting every one to rout and 


confusion! Are you aware, pray, of the con- 


tents of this precious epistle?” continued he, 
suddenly addressing his niece. 
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_ © Qnly, Sir, as far as I have gathered them 
from your own lips,” stammered Maria. “My 
cousin is going to be married.” 

“ Going to be married! That, at least, will be 
as his father chooses” —rejomed the enraged 
man.—* Wants to be married, you should say ; 
and Want, I suspect? will be his master !” 

“understood that Miss Maitland had a 
very large fortune?” said Maria, faintly. 

« Yes—no——I know nothing about Miss 
Maitland !—What has Miss Maitland to do 
with the matter ?” 

“I fancied I heard you say that my cousin 
Charles was go—that is, wanted to marry her ?” 

“I said nothing of the kind. If I were only 
’ to say the sun shone, you would manage to 
make some blunder or some mischief out of it!” 

Maria sighed very heavily, but not because 
thus accused. She was upon thorns. She knew 
the difficulty of extracting information from her 
uncle. 

“ Your cousin, without my consent or sanc- 
tion, has gone and proposed to Lady Alicia de 
Capell!”—said Mr. Barrington, almost fiercely. 
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“ To Lady Alicia ?—To that proud, cold girl? 
—And she has refused him ?” 

“ Not she! The young lady is willing 
enough,—‘oo willing !—The young lady appears 
to have jumped at the offer: 


And the fruit that will fall without shaking, 
By Jove, is too mellow for me !” 


continued he, with a cruel sneer. “ In the 


little I saw of the family while they were in 
this county, I can swear that Charles did not 
pay her the smallest attention. He was 
always after that pink and white Miss, whom 
Lady Heriford wants to catch for a son of her 
own.” 

“ Perhaps it may be on that account they 
wish to get my cousin out of the way, by en- 
gaging him to Lady Alicia?” said Maria, vainly 
endeavouring to disentangle the confusion of 


her ideas. “ But are you quite sure, uncle, _ 


that it is to her he has proposed ?” 

“Tam not out of my senses, Maria, though 
you seem to be a little so yourself. But here is 
the letter. You may read it, if you choose, 
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while I go up and talk the matter over with 
your aunt.” 

Miss Brenton received the offer thankfully. 
It was a proof of confidence she had not ex- 
pected. Yet, after he had left the room, some 
minutes elapsed before she was able to decypher 
a syllable. 

At length the worst—(at present, she could 
call it nothing but the worst)—was before her. 
Yes; her uncle was substantially correct. 
Charles Barrington was the accepted lover of 
Lady Alicia. 

In preferring his suit for her hand to the 
Marquis, her father, he had stated his fortune 
to be very inferior to her pretensions; consisting 
of landed property to the amount of about 
fifteen hundred a-year, the reversion of which 
was secured to him by asettlement, at the death 
of his parents, and an allowance, in the interim, 
of four hundred per annum from a rich uncle, 
having no son of his own. 

At this point of her cousin’s ietiee, the tears 
in Maria’s eyes rendered it difficult to proceed. 
But she contrived to make herself understand, 
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that, in the event of Mr. Barrington’s choosing 
to add four hundred per annum to his son’s 
allowance, the Marquis of Heriford would give 
to his daughter, in addition to her marriage 
portion of ten thousand pounds, an allowance of 
five hundred a-year, till he was able to procure 
from Government for his son-in-law an appoint- 
ment to the same amount. 

“ What a great match for him! How rich 
and how happy they will be!” exclaimed Maria, 
to whom the ambitions of her cousin were no 
secret. Nor did she foresee a single obstacle to 
the marriage. It did not occur to her as possible 
that a father could grudge an allowance of little 
more than the third of his income to an only 
son,—a son who had hitherto cost him nothing, 
—a, son so gifted to do him honour. 

The conference between Mr. Barrington and 
his wife was, however, of such long continuance, 
that she began to get uneasy. At length, her 
uncle’s heavy step was heard descending the 
staircase; and, from the louring expression of 
his brow, and a crimson streak upon his cheeks, 
she perceived, as he entered the sitting-room, 
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where she was endeavouring to work, that an 
altercation -had taken place. But she also saw 
that, as usual, he had the best of it. There was 
an expression at the corners of his compressed 
mouth which foreboded to her experienced eye 
that he had gained his point. 

Such being the case, his gentle wife must be 
in need of comforting; and right glad was she 
to find that, with the narrowness of one over 
whom penurious habits had gained the ascend- 
ancy of second nature, her uncle was hurrying 
out as usual to “see after his men,” regardless 
of the important interests at that moment 
agitating the family conclave. — 

The moment he disappeared into the farm- 
yard, Maria stole up stairs on tiptoe, and 
knocked gently at the dressing-room door. 

“ Me,—only me, dear aunt!” said she, on 
finding it locked; and though it was instantly 
opened at her appeal, on seeimg the red eyes 
of Mrs. Barrington, Maria almost feared that 
her aunt might wish to be quite alone. 

““No, my dear child, come in!” said she, 
in reply to her niece’s proposal not to disturb 
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her. After all, I must not allow myself to 
regard this affair as a misfortune. Charles 
evidently considers himself an object of congra- 
tulation. He has obtained the affections and 
hand of a woman superior to himself in fortune 
and condition. A fine career is opened before 
him. It is not for parents to dictate the choice 
of their children. And though my taste and 
Charles’s never could have agreed, and Lady 
Alicia de Capell is a person I can scarcely 
understand his falling in love with, still—” 

“Oh, no! I am certain he is not in love 
with her!” interrupted Maria in a low voice; 
“and that is what makes his conduct so un- 
accountable.” | 

“Still, I was going to add, it is a prudent 
marriage for him to make. The influence of 
a woman of talent and spirit will compel him 
to exert those natural abilities which I was 
beginning to fear were fated to run to waste.” 

Maria was always careful not to interrogate 
her aunt further than she might like to be 
questioned. It was difficult, therefore, to re- 
frain from wondering what could have produced 
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her tears, since already she was able to discern 
merit in the match. 

She had not long to wait for an explanation. 
Mrs. Barrington appeared to feel that, by the 
marriage of her son, she was to gain a daughter 
as well as a daughter-in-law. No need xow to 
assion prudent limits to her demonstrations of 
affection towards that orphan girl! She might 
love her as much as she pleased: she might 
even show how much she loved her. Mr. 
Barrington would have no pretext now for 
sending her to the Cornburys. The danger to 
her cousin was at an end !— 

“ Unluckily, however well I may reconcile 
myself to my son’s choice,” she consequently 
began, “there are preliminaries to be adjusted, 
which have produced, and will continue to 
produce, the most vexatious family discus- 
sions.” 

‘¢T was afraid my uncle was displeased.” 

‘“‘He will not hear of alienating so large a 
portion of his income. Yet it is little more 
than Charles would have cost him, had his 
brother been less liberal.” 

And without the allowance demanded,” 
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inquired Miss Brenton, “the marriage could 
not take place ?” 

“Lord Heriford would certainly have a right 
to oppose it, considering the liberality of his 
own conduct.” 

“But has my uncle absolutely refused ?” 

“ Almost worse. He insists on my proposing 
a measure to Charles so every way repugnant 
to my feelings—” 

“ But since it is not of your suggestion, and 
my cousin is so well aware of your want of 
power to control the measures of the family—” 

“ Even that is no excuse for my conniving in 
an act of duplicity.” 

«© Of duplicity ?”?— 

‘Obtain Charles’s acquiescence, I trust I 
shall noé!” resumed Mrs. Barrington; “but it is 
an act of justice towards my son to let him 
know the exact intentions of his father. In 
short,” continued she, with shortened breath 
and her pale face tinged with a rising blush . 
of shame—“ Mr. Barrington proposes to meet 
the conditions of the Heriford family by 
apparent compliance; and that the four hundred 

a-year shall be privately repaid him by his son !” 
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«“ How shabby!” burst spontaneously from 
the lips of Maria. “But Charles will not think 
of such’a thing. Charles could not accede to 
such a thing.” 

Mrs. Barrington remained silent. She felt, 
to her sorrow, that nothing was more likely. 

“Lord and Lady Heriford have demanded 
the extension of the allowance,” added her 
niece, “evidently because they consider a cer- 
tain income indispensable to their daughter's 
rank in life and personal comfort. To give 
her less than the advantages promised, would 
be defrauding them.” | 

“ Such is the point of view in which I have 
placed the matter before Mr. Barrington, and 
shall place it before my son; insisting also, 
that Lady Alicia shall.be fully apprized of the 
uncertain tenure of his uncle’s allowance. From 
the letter we received yesterday from Madras, 
I have every reason to believe it will be con- 
tinued. But it is impossible to count upon the 
caprices of a man so eccentric as every 
Barrington.” : 

— * And will Charles, do you think, dear aunt, 
make proof of the same frankness as yourself?” 
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A heavy sigh and a mournful wave of the 
head were her only reply. 

‘He has lived so much in the world,” said 
Maria, as if pleading in extenuation of the 
deceit they mutually foresaw; “he has lived 
among such hollow, worthless people, that it is 
not surprising his standard of morality should 
be lower than—than is desirable.” 

“T fear, my dear Maria,” was the grave 
rejoinder of her aunt, “that the root of the evil 
lies nearer home than his recent companionships. 
For some time past, for years indeed, my 
conscience has taxed me heavily concerning the 
rearing of my son. It is disclosing no family 
secret to you, to admit that my life has not been 
a happy one. That only child, Maria, was, 
in former days, my solitary comfort. I lived 
for him, and im him, or I must have died 
outright. He was beautiful, you will readily 
believe how beautiful; and sufficiently frail of 
health to render the tenure of my happiness 
a slight one. All I thought of, therefore, was 


to make him happy,—happy, as J was fated. . 


never more to be. With that foolish pretension 
ever uppermost in my thoughts, (for what right 
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have poor sinful human beings, in their state of 
probation, to pretend to happiness?) I neglected 
. Other considerations. All I wished was to 
screen his childish faults from his father’s 
anger. I never considered the growth those 
childish faults might attain. But the lesson 
of concealment was a bad one to sanction. 
Better had I allowed him to be occasionally 
unjustly punished, than connive at a single 
sacrifice of truth.” 

“My uncle’s nature is so reserved,” said 
Maria, in a low voice, “that my cousin may 
have been naturally less open than many others.” 

‘Still, the fault was with his mother. No 
child is dorm a liar. No, dear Maria, I do not, 
and do not want to deceive myself. All Charles’s 
selfishness, all his worldliness, is ascribable to 
my fatal indulgence. I discovered my error 
when it was too late to amend it; and could 
only try to modify the result.” 

“The mother of an only son may surely be 
pardoned some weakness in his favour,——” 
Maria was beginning. 


“And the more so, when, as in my case, 
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the reward is thanklessness. Charles has never 


loved me as he ought. But——” 

- She paused. The instinct, acquired by all 
who live in fear of a despot, apprized her, at 
that instant, that her husband had re-entered 
the house. She had only found time to dismiss 
Maria with the view of addressing her son, 
according to his orders, when Mr. Barrington 
knocked at the door to know whether her letter 
was ready for the post. 
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CHAPTER II. 


O meikle thinkes my luve o’ my beauty, 

And meikle thinkes my luve o’ my kin; 
But little thinkes my luve I ken brawly 

My tocher’s the jewel has charms for him. 
It’s a’ for the apple he'll nourish the tree, 
It’s a’ for the hiney he'll cherish the bee; 

My laddie’s sae mickle in luve wi’ the siller 
He canna’ hae luve to spare for me. 

Burns. 


THe event which was exciting so great a 
sensation at Easton Hoo, had taken a little 
by surprise even the persons on whose will 
it might be supposed to depend. | 

On the sudden arrival of Lord Clandon at 
Heriford Castle, it was generally noticed that 
his abrupt manner had become considerably 
softened. He was not like himself. The 
influence of the charming society in which he 


had been living, and where he was secure from 
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the perpetual play of persiflage of which he was 
the victim in his own family,—and which, by 
converting him into a butt, almost rendered 
him a savage,—had rendered him a sociable 
being. He had discovered that he could be 
listened to, without ennui, by those whose 
attention was worth having. 

Anxiety on behalf of his sister Sophia com- 
pleted the mollification of his nature. Aware 
of the ordeal imposed upon her in thus meeting 
with Lord Mortayne in all the familiarity of 
private life, he felt for her so tenderly and 
so truly, that his heavy countenance seemed 
endued with new-found sensibility. He was 
in no mood to be ungracious, even to those 
whom he disliked or mistrusted; and on 
a chance encounter with Miss Maitland, in 
Charles Barrington’s presence, a few hours 
after his arrival at the Castle, the recollection 
of all the inquiries addressed to him on her 
account, by Maria, brought such interesting 
associations to his mind, that others besides 
the former admirer of the débutante might have 
been tempted to ascribe his flushing cheeks 
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and unconcealable emotion, to the tenderest 
origin. 

“ The poor dupe is come to offer her his 
hand!” was Charles’s immediate conclusion. 
«* He remained behind at Greensells doubtless 
in the hope of conquering a passion which he 
saw was not returned. But his efforts having 
proved ineffectual,—though aware that he will 
be accepted only as a match,—as the fountain 
head, of precedence, family diamonds, and a 
princely establishment,—he prefers making her 
his, even at the cost of his self-esteem !—After 
all, then, she will be a Marchioness!— Her 
utmost wishes will be accomplished !—Her 
worldly heart will be triumphant!—She will 
have thrown me over to some purpose.—I shall 
have been her stepping-stone, and the stepping- 
stone by which her coronet was reached. Her 
flirtation with me was made the pretext for 
accompanying the Herifords into Buckingham- 
shire, only to secure opportunities for casting 
her nets around Clandon—Clandon, that un- 
licked cub, at whom we have so often laughed 
together !—Who would have conjectured such: 
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arts in the bosom of the timid débutante she 
seemed when I was first presented to her at 
Lady Barbara’s ?”— 

In the course of the evening, his further ob- 
servation of the altered deportment of the Earl 
confirmed his suspicions. Instead of retreating 
to the library for the perusal of the newspapers 
after tea, according to his custom at Greensells, 
his determination not to lose sight of his sister 
Sophia kept him stationary in the gallery, 
where, several times in the course of the even- 
ing, Lord Mortayne made his appearance; and 
the fair Eleanor being at all times easily ap- 
proached, the Earl entered into conversation 
with her, simply to prevent the real object of 
his presence being suspected. 

While Lady Mary and Lady Blanche were 
executing together, with much taste, a charming 
duet of Donizetti (their sisters, Lord Newbury, 
and Eleanor, being clustered in a picturesque 
group round the pianoforte, by way of audience, ) 
-——Lord Clandon, in whom melomania was not a 
pronounced foible, sauntered into the embrasure 
of the window furthest from the musicians, and, 
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as became his present tender mood, drew aside 
the heavy velvet curtains, for the better con- 


templation of 
the moon, resplendent lamp of night. 


“ He must be deeper in. love than I ever 
expected to see him,” thought Charles, who was 
watching him, “ to stand there transfixed, like 
“Cymon in the forest, or some planet-struck 
astrologer in an observatory !”— 

The occasion was too tempting to one who had 
nearly as little music in his soul as the Earl, to 
join him, in the hope of pushing his discoveries. 

‘How picturesque the old ramparts look,” 
said he, “under the influence of moonlight! 
Looking out from hence, one might almost fancy 
oneself in the romantic castle of Horace 
Walpole’s wild creation.” 

‘When I was in Italy,” rejoined Lord 
Clandon, “ I saw, on my way to Sicily, not the 
Castle of Otranto, but the Castle at Otranto.” | 

‘A fine structure?”—inquired his com- 
panion. | 
“Very much like three martello towers turned 
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back to back, and situated on a flat shore, which 
they serve to fortify.” 

“Far less romantic, in short, than the eagle’s 
nest in which we are standing. I take Heriford 
to be one of the most elevated inhabited sites in 
the kingdom ?” 

“ Tt is precisely the height of Stirling Castle. 

Were it not for the softening influence of the 
sea, the air would be too keen for a winter 
residence,” replied Lord Clandon; “ especially 
for delicate women. Were I ever to marry, 
for instance, I should certainly desert Heriford 
before Christmas, and spend my winters in the 
south.” 
_ 6 ¢ Were you ever to marry ! and without the 
< Heaven forefend,’ or ‘ From which the Lord 
preserve me! of your brother Henry Am 
I to understand then, that when your Lordship 
said you should die a bachelor, it was only 
because you thought you should not live 
to be married?” said Charles, affecting to be 
much amused. 

‘TI do not remember having said it,” was 


- Lord Clandon’s good-humoured reply. “I am 
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not often accused of being a man of too many 
words.” 

“ At all events, you do not deny the soft 
impeachment.” 

“© Why should I?—To whom am I account- 
able but to my father ?—who, old as he is, would 
throw up his hat for joy at the mere notion of 
my wedding.” 

© Ca dépend, I should imagine.” 

“ Upon what ?”— | 

“ Upon the nature of your choice.” 

“TI am not, [ hope, likely to make one that 
would disgrace him!” rejoimed the young lord 
with some hauteur, for he felt as if Maria 
were specifically attacked in the insinuation, 
scarcely supposing it possible but that (the cor- 
respondence of Mrs. Barrington with her son 
having apprized him of his daily visits for a 
month past to Easton Hoo), a man of Charles’s 
age must surmise the nature and direction of 
his attachment. 

“J, of course, should be the last person to 
take exceptions to your choice, if my suspicions 
concerning its object do not mislead me,” re- 
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plied Charles, choosing to exonerate himself, at 
any cost to his pride, from the imputation of an 
ill-bred sneer.. “ My admiration, in the same 
quarter, certainly preceded your own.” 

Still misled as to his suppositions, all this 
appeared but natural. Living under the same 
roof with Maria, her cousin could not but have 
been cognizant of her charms; while his recent 
admiration of the débutante served equally to 
reassure Lord Clandon that, whatever might 
have been his sentiments in earlier years, there 
remained nothing to alarm him in the way of 
rivalship. 

‘¢ At least,” said he, with the blunt frankness 
of his nature, “I have nothing to apprehend 
from your opposition to my suit ?”— 

“ Less than nothing!” was the emphatic reply. 
“ I have long retreated from the field ; if indeed 
I can be said ever to have made advances.” 

The conversation would have been pursued, 
and perhaps to their mutual enlightenment, had 
not Lord Mortayne at that moment entered the 
gallery, and jomed the group beside the instru- 
_ment. Lord Clandon, who had given up star- 
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gazing and reclosed the curtains, the moment he 
found himself importuned by a companion, in- 
stantly glided from his retreat, and, as if unde- 
signedly, sauntered towards his sisters; leaving 
Charles Barrington to complete alone his survey . 
of a cabinet of medals that stood in the window, 
the velvet trays of which he was pretendin 
to examine. | 

“ Was he laughing at me when he made that 
inquiry ?” was the secret cogitation of the fretful 
egotist, when left alone. ‘“ Most likely! and 
very soon they will laugh at me together! Iam 
only too familiar with the fair Eleanor’s tender 
mercies. It will make a charming subject for 
her quizzing, to describe the poor clodpole of 
Easton writing sonnets to her eyebrow, and so 
completely mistaking his sphere as to fancy him- 
self a match for the sister of Sir Wolseley 
Maitland!—By Jove! I must be beforehand 
with her.—The match is not yet declared.— Not 
a soul here but myself suspects the truth.— Lady 
Alicia has given me excellent encouragement. 
—This very night I will put her intentions to 
the test.” 

c 2 
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Her ladyship’s intentions were pretty nearly 
what might have been expected of a girl of six- 
and-twenty, without fortune enough to varnish 
over her want of personal attractions. Sub- 
_ mitted, more than suited her aspiring nature, to 
the authority of a mother and grandmother and 
the innovations of three younger sisters, Lady 
Alicia’s sole anxiety was to tréner in a house of 
her own; even if that house were on a less 
dignified scale than she had once hoped to 
appropriate. 

Having at once referred the suppliant to her 
mother for an answer to his proposals, (as became 
the daughter of a Marchioness and pupil of a 
couple of high-pressure governesses,) she marked 
her desire that the answer should be favourable, 
by assuring him that the safest mode of seeking 
it would be by letter. 

‘Her mother,” she told him, “ was guided 
in all the more important acts of her life by 
‘ grandmamma;’ and an epistle, such as could 
be forwarded to Lady Kilsythe, would be the 
surest exposition of his wishes and prospects.” 

That very night, accordingly, the epistle was 


ey 
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indited that set forth his hopes and fears,—his 
ways and means,—and his ambition of obtaining 
such distinctions in public life as the united — 
interest of Lord Heriford, and “ his mother’s 
cousin and trustee, Lord Coylsfield,” might 
enable him to accomplish. So plausibly, in 
fact, did he contrive to make the best of him- 
self, showing only the sunny side of the land- 
scape, and causing the mica to glitter like gold, 
that, by the time he had signed his manifesto, 
he himself was almost deceived into a conviction, 
that “ he was not so bad a match after all!” 
But when, next morning, at breakfast, after 
the transmission of the letter, he encountered 
the perpendicular person and stern countenance 
of Lady Heriford, he began to tremble at his 
audacity, in having ventured to think himself 
a worthy son-in-law for a Marchioness, standing 
‘five feet ten im her shoes, whose ancestors 
‘fought at the Crusades! Now that her ladyship’s 
rigidity was no longer mollified by sherry, nor 
his own courage strengthened by the envy, 
hatred, and malice of jealous rivalship, he stood 
as much in awe of her as though she were 
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frowning upon him from a regal monument in 
Westminster Abbey. 

It was a terrible moment. The hot coffee he 
was endeavouring to swallow seemed to turn to 
molten lava, and the egg he attempted to eat 
might have been a crocodile’s! Every face of 
that long and brilliant breakfast party seemed 
turned towards him. He fancied he could 
detect a gleam of wicked triumph in the blue 
eyes of Eleanor Maitland. He fancied that the 
smile of Lord Mortayne had a meaning as 
especial as that of a Lord of the Treasury, while 
concocting a reply to the opposition member 
on his legs, who is committing blunder after 
blunder! 

Very sincerely did he wish himself well out 
of it!—What madness could ever have tempted 
him to swim so much out of his depth!— 

His agonies were relieved shortly after break- 
fast, however, by a civil note from the Mar- 
chioness, requesting a week to deliberate upon 
«¢ proposals so nearly involving the happiness of 
her daughter.” For such an answer he had 
been prepared by Lady Alicia; who assured him 
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nothing would be decided till the affair had been 
submitted to the Dowager Lady Kilsythe. But 
though the Marchioness’s mode of addressing 
him was far from calculated to discourage his 
hopes, he saw plainly that so remarkable an 
event in her maternal life as the first offer to one 
of the four daughters so long on matrimonial 
thoughts intent, was about to be treated as a 
grand family solemnity. The ladies of the 
family went about the house in twos and threes, 
whispering; and the ladies’-maids were seen 
shuffling about the corridors, from dressing- 
room to dressing-room, bearing little confiden- 
tial notes. There was as much fuss, in short, as 
over the first gudgeon caught in a fashionable 
fishing party, when, after prodigious efforts, a 
hot morning has been spent without a nibble. 
Lady Mary and Sir Wolseley Maitland ex- 
ploded into fits of laughter, on catching a 
glimpse, at the end of the gallery, of the couple 
of victims marked out for sacrifice. But the 
rest of the party looked gravely and consequen- 
tially upon the matter ; except Lord Henry and 
his gay associates, who affected to retreat in 
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dismay whenever Charles Barrington approached, 
as though he bore about him fatal symptoms of 
the plague. 

“Go out shooting with us?” cried his lord- 
ship, on his future brother-in-law’s hazarding 
the proposal: “not for worlds!—The ominous 
red cross of the pestiféré, my dear fellow, is 
inscribed on your breast.” 7 

“We should be having you mistake one of 
us for a hen-pheasant,” added Sir Wolseley; 
“and I, for one, have no taste for receiving the 
charge of your gun in my calves!” 

Had not Charles Barrington been too much 
accustomed, while paying his court to the fair 
Eleanor, to put up with her brother's imperti- 
nence, to become suddenly resentful, a bitter 
retort about calf-shooting was on the tip of his 
tongue. It was provoking enough that, while 
Lady Heriford insisted, on his part, on the 
strictest secresy concerning his pretensions, she 
seemed to have placed the whole house in her 
confidence !|— 

Now, everybody knows, who knows the ways 
of the frivolous, that though, on the announce~ 
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ment of a marriage as a settled thing, both halves 
of the happy couple are immediately converted 
into angels,—the young lady, into the “lovely 
and accomplished daughter of ———” and the. 


intended, into “a very good fellow,” a “ young 
man of considerable promise,” or “a man of the 
highest respectability,”-—the moment such an 
affair is what is called “upon the tapis,” every 
‘body does his worst, and ‘says his worst, for the 
frustration of the project. Each of the parties 
might do better,—or, neither of the parties 
could do worse; and their friends are strenuously 
entreated to interfere, and save them from 
lasting misery, before it be too late. Never, in 
short, are the propensities of the busybody, and 
the energies of the mischief-maker, more ac- 
tively developed, than in attempts to break off 
~ a match. 

_ It would have been difficult for a woman who 
had begun to despair of having such an article 
as a son-in-law ever placed at her disposal, to 
refrain from talking over the business with the 
married ladies staying in the house; who usually 
met in conclave in her dressing-room after break- 
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fast, for the arrangement of the plans for the 
day: and still more difficult for such persons 
as Lady Barbara Bernardo, who knew her own 
alliance with the Old Jewry to have been so 
unsparingly dissected by the great world; and 
the prudent Countess of Essendon, who, having 
five flaxen-headed angels in backboards and 
flounced trowsers, training up for the slave- 
market, considered it her duty as a mother to 
keep up the price of ladyships,—to abstain from 
trying to put down an aspiring nobody, who 
had a mind to secure his worldly promotion 
through the talisman of a wedding ring. 

Lady Heriford was “entreated to be cau- 
tious;” to ascertain the exact whereabout of 
Mr. Barrington’s paternal acres,—the precise 
nature of his “ eventualities ;” and, though Lord 
Clandon, albeit unconfided in by his mother, 
replied, on being indirectly questioned, that “the 
Barringtons of Easton were an ancient Bucking- 
hamshire family, whose present representative 
was a well-educated gentleman, and a man of in- 
dependent fortune,” every other individual in 
the house, to whom the subject was submitted, 
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“ begged to let it be distinctly understood, that 
they knew nothing whatever about Mr. Barring- 
ton. They had seen him in London that season, 
for the first time, paying somewhat marked 
attentions to Miss Maitland; but with what 
justification, they could not presume to say.” 

All this was disparaging enough. At the close 
of two or three days, the future bridegroom 
skulked about the Castle in lonesome ostracism, 
looking very much as if he had heen detected 
in an attempt to purloin the family plate, and 
had a capital indictment impending over him, 
on a probation of good behaviour ; and, had he 
known how to accomplish such a feat with the 
same sangfroid, he would probably have ordered 
post-horses after the Mortayne fashion, and 
started for the Pyramids. 

What, therefore, was his surprise when, on 
joining, on the fifth day, the party awaiting in 
the saloon the sounding of the dinner gong, he 
was welcomed by Lady Essendon, who for two 
days past had scarcely addressed him, with the 
most eager inguiries concerning his morning’s 


sport. Everybody seemed as glad to see him 
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as if they had not seen him for an age; which 
-was partly the case, as they had, one and all, 
appeared to forget he was in the house. Me- 
shech Bernardo inquired whether he had seen 
the morning papers, and what was the state of 
the railway market; while Lady Barbara ob- 
served, in an audible whisper to Lord Henry 
de Capell, that Mr. Barrington’s waistcoat 
buttons were “the greatest ducks she had ever 
seen in her life.” 

‘‘ T hope you will ride with us to-morrow, Mr. 
Barrington,” said Lady Mary de Capell. “We 
had capital fun this morning, getting across the 
hills. Sir Wolseley’s horse was twice nearly 
down, and my sister Blanche’s mare came home 
dead lame.” 

“T have inquired about the seventh number 
of the Herifurd Gallery, my dear Barrington,” 
added Lord Henry, “and the publishers say it 
was sent to your hotel in town.” 

It was only the old Marquis, whose manner 
towards him had never varied from the conde- 
scending pomposity of one whose consequence is. 

based on a square of fifty thousand acres, (simply 
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because he was not yet acquainted with his 
matrimonial pretensions, ) who retained his usual 
superannuated Sir Charles Grandison-ism. _ 

Involuntarily the young man glanced towards 
the place on the sofa near the fire, usually oceu- 
pied by Lady Heriford; to ascertain whether 
the mother of Lady Alicia had, like the rest, 
abated a cubit of her stature. But the post of 
honour was vacant. Her ladyship’s favourite 
pug-dog sat curling its tail and nose at the 
company, on a satin footstool before the empty 
seat; but no signs of its mistress. 

“Something extraordinary must have oc- 
curred!” mused Charles; for Lady Heriford, 
if she exhibited a few of the narrownesses and 
tiresomenesses of the whole school, was a model 
of its many virtues, such as filial duty and 
‘punctuality. Invariably beforehand with her 
guests, she was never known to keep even a 
tradesperson waiting. _ 

While he directed his eyes towards the place 
and pug, those of the rest of the party were 
turned with one accord towards the door. In 
another moment, an unusual noise in that di- 


rection caused him to follow their example, and 
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lo! he beheld Lady Alicia enter the room with 
a little old woman leaning upon her arm, ar- 
rayed from top to toe in white, with black lace 
pinners and a black lace cloak over her shoulders, 
to prevent her looking as if vouée au blanc; the 
Marchioness of Heriford and Lady Sophia 
gravely bringing up the rear. yO 
“‘ Grandmamma for a thousand!” thought he, 
with a rising glow, as, at the tapping of her 
high-heeled shoes upon the carpet, everybody 
rose to greet the Dowager Lady Kilsythe, as 
they would have done the presence of .some 
royal personage. And from the fact that, of all 
her grandchildren, Lady Alicia had been se- 


lected for the honour of becoming the old lady’s. 


walking-stick, he deduced a favourable omen. 
Slinking behind the double petticoat of gros 

grain of Lady Barbara Bernardo, as the silvery- 

haired dowager proceeded past him on her way 


‘to the place of honour ceded to her by her ~ 


daughter, he could not but be impressed by the 
reverential manner in which she was saluted by 
all present,—even the Marquis, who was ten 
years older than herself. 

“‘] was driving out when your ladyship so 


Se 
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unexpectedly arrived this afternoon,” said he, 
as soon as Lady Kilsythe was seated, “or I 
should not have deferred till now my inquiries 
after your health.” | 

“Never better,—or you would not see me 
here!” was her cheerful reply. * Crazy vessels 
should not venture out of port.—God be 
thanked, I am stout enough for any sea.” 

The early intimacy of Charles Barrington 
with Lord Henry de Capell had long rendered 
him cognizant of grandmamma’s extraordinary 
influence in the family synod; and the govern- 
ment exercised by an old woman always carries 
with it, in the vague, an ignominious impres- 
sion. But if he had formerly wondered at the 
submission of people so great as the Marquis and 
Marchioness, to one of such small account as a 
Viscountess Dowager of small estate, he was much 
more inclined to wonder now the little eccentric- 
looking bundle was before him. He had still 
to learn the importance which a positive and 
consistent will may assign to any person pos- 
sessed of strength and courage to maintain it. 

Lady Kilsythe had been left at a very early 
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DOW 
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age a widow, with two children and a moderate _ 
fortune. In the course of half a century, the 

moderate fortune had become a large one, be- 
cause she lived considerably within its limits : 
while over the two children, now an old man 


and old woman,—Lord Kilsythe and the Mar- 


chioness of Heriford,—she retained unlimited 
authority, from having early instructed them to 
look upon filial piety as the first of Christian 
duties. : 


“I don’t much think my mother would have 


contrived to impress ws with the same blind de- 


ference towards grandmamma,” was Lord Henry 
de Capell’s account of the matter to his friend; | 
“had not the old lady laid by some fifty or 
sixty thousand pounds, which she may leave to 


any one of us she pleases; or, if none of us 


please her, to a stranger: facts on which my 
mother never fails to lay stress, when exhorting 
us to a dutiful deportment towards the dowager. 
‘J never take a seat in her presence,’ quoth she, _ 


‘till invited. Such was the custom when I 


was young. But even duties seem altered 
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The weight ascribed by Lord Henry to the 
fifty thousand pounds at grandmamma’s dis- 
posal, was not altogether supposititious. But 
the real cause of her grasp on the minds of all 
belonging to her, was that she was a shrewd, 
outspoken, straightforward woman. Lady Kil- 
sythe was not to be imposed upon. An epithet 
- had no power over herear. A fact was stripped 
stark naked, like a child upon her knee, before 
she admitted it to be a fine one. 

“You wrote me word, my dear Susan,” said 
she, on accosting the Marchioness that morning, 
“that a young gentleman, with a modest in- 
come and tolerable competence in prospect, of 
good character and abilities, was desirous of 
marrying Lady Alicia; and that my opinion on 
the subject would decide you whether to accept 
or refuse him.” 

‘Since then,” replied Lady Heriford with an 
embarrassed air, “ Lhavere-considered the matter: 
and, considering Alicia’s birth and connexions, 
I really think she has a right to require some- 
_ thing beyond the son of a small Buckingham- 
shire squire. I did not intend giving you 
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further trouble on the subject, my dear mother, 
than an answer to my letter.” | 

“That is, you neither dreamed nor meant 
that I should come and judge with my own 
eyes and ears, before I pronounced judgment !— 
And now tell me, pray, what other means of 
settling in life have Alicia’s birth and connexions 
_obtained her ?” 

The Marchioness, on terms of unlimited con- 
fidence with her mother, was forced to admit, 
by an expressive gesture of her hands and 
shoulders, that this was her daughter's first offer. 

‘And she is seven-and-twenty, or there- 
abouts ?”— 

“‘ Six-and-twenty, in March.” 

“ Where did she pick up this Mr. Barring- 
ton ?”?— 

He is a college friend of her brother Henry,” 
said the Marchioness, implicitly obeying the 
dowager’s catechization, like a patient ordered 
by aphysician to put out his tongue, or extend 
his wrist. 

“‘ By which,” resumed the dowager, “I find. 
he has had a liberal education. Abilities good ?” 
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* He takes a respectable part in general con- 
versation; and, above all, is desirous of working 
his way in public life.” 

“I do not ask about his dean or deport- 
ment,” resumed grandmamma, “ for it is hard 
but a man trying to recommend himself as a 
suitor, can control one and humanize the other. 
But, knowing what I do of my grandson Henry, 
who is banality itself, [am pretty sure he would 
not have chosen for a friend a man otherwise 
than popular among his companions.” 

“ Mr. Barrington is, I admit, extremely po- 
pular,” replied Lady Heriford; “though, within 
the last few days, every one here has taken to 
abusing him.” 

“ Have they ?—A good sign !—All I hear of 
him is satisfactory. But besides Ais merits, the 
demerits of my grand-daughter must be allowed 
their weight. As I have often observed to you, 
my dear Susan, in deliberating upon other 
affairs of life, you must take the matter between 
your two hands, and examine it by turning and 
re-turning it with as little compunction as would 
be felt by a stranger. Alicia is, I will not say 
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“gone off, for she was never on; but plainer 
even than she used to be. <A great match she 
has no claim to make; and being generally con- 
sidered, in the world, a sharp, disagreeable girl, 
not even a small one has sought her acceptance. 
You must not be displeased, my dear—I tell 
you wholesome truths, as in childhood I admi- 
nistered, when sick, a nauseous medicine. In- 
stead, therefore, of being foolishly fastidious, be 
thankful for the opportunity of settling one of 
your girls. After their father’s death, which in 
the course of nature cannot be far off, they will 
fall fifty per cent. in consequence. Let me 
see this young man. If I find him a rational 
| being (as the powers of calculation shown in 
his choice announce him to be,) J will allow 
the young people five hundred a-year, till the 
Marquis gets him provided for; on condition - 
that Azs family can produce eight. With the 
interest of the ten thousand pounds she is en- 
titled to under your settlement, this will secure 
them a competence. If, being young, they 
want more, they are great fools; if, being old, 
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they have not achieved more, they are still 
greater.” 

All this, or as much as was necessary of it, 
having been communicated to Lady Alicia, and 
hailed as earnest of future favours hereafter, 
was gratefully accepted. The match was an- 
nounced in the house, as “under the especial 
patronage of the Right Hon. Dowager Lady 
Kilsythe ;” and, from that moment, every hand 
was extended to Charles Barrington, and the 
letter already adverted to despatched to Easton 
Hoo, demanding the consent and assistance of 
his parents. 
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CHAPTER IIL. 


But what was bad, she did not blush in turn, 

Nor seem embarrass’d,—quite the contrary ;— 
Her aspect was as usual,—still, not stern ; 

And she withdrew, but cast not down, her eye. 
Yet grew a little pale——with what,—concern ?— 

I know not, but her colour ne’er was high, 
Though sometimes faintly flush’d; and always clear 


As deep seas in a sunny atmosphere. 
Byron. 


Wuen Lord Clandon reached Heriford Castle, 
it was his intention to make his electioneering 
interests a pretext for returning to Greensells 
the moment the departure of Lord Mortayne 
satisfied him that the tranquillity of his sister 
Sophia was in safety. 

It was in vain that the amiable girl, to whom, 
in return for all the confidence she had reposed 
in him, he did not scruple to confide that he 
flattered himself he had found a woman with 
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whom his brilliant prospects in life would not 
weigh an atom in the scale, if she consented to 
accept his hand, entreated him to hasten back 
to the object of his love. It was in vain she 
assured him that her feelings were now at rest; 
and that, so far from his nourishing resentment 
against Lord Mortayne on her account, he ought 
to be thankful to one who had found courage to 
break off the intimacy, on discovering that he 
did not love her with the warmth of affection 
indispensable to married life; rather than, with 
ill-caleulated deference to the opinion of her 
family and society, make her a morose and re- 
pining husband. 

Say what she would, however, Lord Clandon 
would not hear of quitting the house, so long as 
there remained in it a man who might possibly 
become the object of maternal manceuvres, to 
the disparagement of a sister whom he justly 
regarded as one of the most high-minded, as well 
as true-hearted, of her sex. 

No symptoms appeared, however, of breaking 
up the party. Ina mansion so remote as Heriford 


Castle, visits are not calculated on the same 
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petty scale as in the neighbourhood of town. 
To be asked for a day to Greensells, was the 
same as being invited for a fortnight to Heriford. 
People could not be expected to come so far, 
unless on terms of intimacy to justify a pro- 
longed visitation. 

Poor Clan had, consequently, some pretext 
for wishing that the domains of his ancestors 
were nearer London. The grouse and black 
cock to be found on his father’s moors afforded 
small compensation, (especially at that season | 
of the year when pheasant shooting had com- 
menced,) for absenting himself from contempla- 
tion of the sweet face, in whose light he had 
sunned himself till all the gruffness of his nature 
was melted away. For even old Lady Kilsythe, 
who had long assigned to her grandson the name 
of Orson, now greeted him with the more 
gracious one of Valentine. 

The old lady appeared to be in especial good- 
humour. Having had some cause to apprehend 
that she should leave the world without seeing 
the foundations laid for a new generation of her 


family,—her son, Lord Kilsythe, being child- 
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less, so as to vest its future representation 
solely with the De Capells,—she was charmed 
at the unexpected start taken by Lady Alicia. 

« By pretending to do too well, people do 
nothing,” said she to her grand-daughter. “ We 
should drink of the spring that rises nearest to 
us, and be thankful. You had no right, my 
dear, to the thirty thousand pounds prize. A 
pretty face and pretty fortune, like Miss Mait- 
land’s, can afford to wait for another bite. But 
you have acted like a wise girl, Alicia, in not 
throwing back into the stream the fish on your 
hook, as not worth taking.” 

But though the influence of grandmamma in 
the De Capell family was such as to insure 
towards young Barrington the good offices of 
its members, there were others of the party to 
whom his luck was wormwood. Sir Wolseley 
Maitland, cheap as he held him, especially after 
a survey of his stables at Easton, had always 
regarded Charles as the man destined to relieve 
him from a charge that rendered his Cub Castle 
a penitentiary. Though ambitious that his sister 
should form a better match, he would far rather 
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have seen her Mrs. Barrington than Miss Mait- 
land. He wanted to be his own master. He 
wanted to be at liberty to come and go. It 
would be éoo hard to have Eleanor hampering 
his hands another winter: instead of being able 
to fill Wolseley Hall, according to his taste, 
with the élite of the bad company of London,— 
women having been so much talked about, that 
the less said of them the better; and men who, 
by staking their necks on a timber-jump, and 
their fortunes on a card or race, showed that 
‘they estimated them at their just value. 

He had suffered himself to be decoyed to 
Greensells to undergo the corvée of saying civil 
things to Lady Mary De Capell, solely with 
the view of ascertainmg young Barrington’s 
eligibility: and though, for the weakness of 
having been persuaded to follow the family to 
Heriford Castle, there was the excuse to his 
egotism of capital shooting, he could hardly for- 
give himself, and by no means forgive Eleanor, 
for having been taken in. His self-love pre- 
vented him, however, from admitting, even to 
her, that he had miscalculated. 
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“‘ I suppose you don’t want to stay at this 
confounded place much longer?” said he to his 
sister, with whom he had sought an interview 
in her dressing-room. “I submitted to the 
visit, because, for some reason or other, you 
seemed to wish it. But now that we have shot 
over the best preserves, and that the hateful 
little old woman with her awl-like eyes, is 
come to complete the detestabilities of the 
place, I have made up my mind to be off.” 

“ With all my heart!” replied Eleanor, coolly, 
though the announcement was a death-blow to 
her projects. - “ But will not our abrupt de- 
parture, immediately after the announcement — 
of Lady Alicia’s marriage, look odd?” 

“ The only word worth listening to I have 
heard from the lips of Lady Kilsythe, since she 
entered the castle, was what she said yesterday 
at breakfast” 

“ That servants bribed to discretion, keep 
the money, but not the secret ?”— 

What has that to do with our leaving 
Heriford Castle? No,—that half the plea- 
sures and profits within our reach are lost from 
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the dread of doing or saying what may be 
thought ‘ odd.’” 

« Surely Lord Mortayne’s philosophy is 
better: that we should triumph over public 
opinion, if only to treat it en pays conquis,— 
trample on it, and load it with chains.” 

‘‘ Mortayne seems to have been inoculated 
with despotism in his Eastern travels.” 

«“T rather think, on the contrary, that he 
grows his principles in St. James’s Street,” 
replied the fair Eleanor, with a smile. “ At 
least, they savour of the soil.” 

« Say rather, of the bad old times !” retorted 
her brother, who had more than once rebuked 
her growing intimacy with one so little likely 
to improve her matrimonial prospects. ‘“ It is 
not bad fun to hear him and Vassall dragging 
their old-fashioned rowéism out of the lumber- 
room, and trying to put it off upon fellows like 
myself and Henry de Capell, as the right thing ! 
‘The world has been spinning round faster than 
he fancies, I can tell him; and the folks in it 
became wider awake, while he was coddling 


himself into a mummy. Mortayne has ceased 
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to be a young man ; gnd had better submit to be 
an old woman.” 

s¢ The distaff is sometimes as sharp an imple- 
ment as a cravache,” retorted Eleanor, almost 
angrily. ‘ But, to come to the point concern- 
ing which you wished to confer with me, I am 
quite at your orders about returning to Wolse- 
ley Hall. Iam going to drive, after luncheon, 
with Lady Heriford and the dowager; and will 
acquaint her with the day you fix for our 
departure.” | 

So said, so done; and, precisely as she had 
anticipated, Lady Heriford would not hear of 
her going. Lady Kilsythe had confirmed her 
daughter's projects against Sir Wolseley, by 
admitting that he was the very husband for Lady 
Mary:—* two empty heads, and a sufficiently 
large estate to prevent their knocking too hard 
against each other,” was the opinion expressed 
by the old lady. It was consequently declared 
to be impossible that Miss Maitland should quit 
her friend Alicia previous to the wedding ; 
which, that grandmamma might be present at 
the ceremony, was to take place in a fortnight, — 
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at the cost of some nightg rest to the London 
milliners and lawyers’ clerks. 

“If Sir Wolseley were so impatient to get 
home, he must go, on condition of returning to 
fetch her after the wedding.” 

Nothing could better suit her plan de cam- 
_ pagne ; and as Sir Wolseley, in order to secure 
a fortnight’s liberty, consented both to go and 
come back, the whole family was content. Lord 
Henry, who had discovered the unavowed en- 
mity subsisting between the débutante and his 
future brother-in-law, found sufficient amuse- 
ment. in the intervals of sporting, in watching 
the enormous circles described twenty times 
a-day by both, to evade the chance of a ¢éte-a- 
téte. Two charlatans, afraid of each other’s 
discernment in tricks, could not have been more 
carefully distant !— | 

The futur of Lady Alicia was, however, the 
only member of the party: to whom the society 
of the fair Eleanor was otherwise than accept- 
able. Youth, beauty, and good spirits, are 
strong recommendations to those for whom 


surface is all in all; and the desire to please 
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imparted a suavity to her manner which, in more 
triumphant days, had been wanting. After she 
had submitted to listen, without winking an 
eyelash, to old Vassall’s longest stories about 
Carlton House, and to look convinced, when- 
ever he affected confusion about a certain brooch 
he chose to wear, (the hair concealed beneath 
the concealed spring of which was a decided 
case of brown silk ;)—after she had rejoiced the 
heart of old Lady Kilsythe by singing “Where 
the Bee sucks,” and other melodies of Arne, in 
which Lady Heriford had excelled in her youth, 
but which her daughters declared to be incom- 
patible with their bravuras ;—after she had sub- 
mitted to have her beautiful new dress d mille 
rates, spoiled by the muddy paws of Lord 
Henry’s favourite retriever, and her flounces 
torn by the spur of that much ruder animal, 
Meschech Bernardo ;—after she had lost a suffi- 
cient number of games at backgammon to the 
old Marquis ;—allowed Lady Blanche to pass 
off upon her as her own, bitter criticisms from 
Fraser or Blackwood, diluted with fashionable 
orgeat and water,—and all her French frip- | 
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peries to be soiled by the pattern-talking of 
Lady Blanche’s maid ;—she was voted an angel 
by the whole house: an angel, to whose charms 
and virtues most of them wished, though few 
of them expected, the heir of the house of 
Heriford sooner or later to devote his homage. 

“You have taken compassion on us then, and 
acceded to Lady Heriford’s intreaties?” whispered 
Lord Mortayne to her, on the evening of Sir 
Wolseley’s departure; and when she accused 
him, in a tone of common-place coquetry, of 
indifference to her comings and goings, far more 
sincere than he suspected were his declarations 
that, had she quitted the Castle, he should not 
have tarried long behind. 

Like other persons gradually indulging in the 
use of ardent spirits, he knew not how essential 
was becoming to him the stimulus of her lively 
sallies, her buoyant mind, her speaking face. 
Though aware that there were moments when, 
however eagerly questioned concerning his 
Kastern adventures, he had not asyllable to say, 
it did not occur to him that they invariably 
occurred during the absence from the room of 
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the fair creature who, on most occasions when 
he was relating his “hairbreadth ’scapes” and 
wanderings in the wild, hung entranced upon 
his words, and by a single glance caused a flood 
of eloquence to gush from the rock. He did 
not even surmise that his growing disgust at 
the muddy complexions, shapeless forms, and 
shrill intonation of the Ladies de Capell, was 
produced by contrast with the waxen cheeks, 
slender waist, and feminine tones of Eleanor. 

Forming, as they did, part of the same circle, 
it was easy for Lord Mortayne to enjoy, without 
committing himself, the warmth of her sunny 
smiles, and the excitement of her amusing con- 
versation. Day after day, evening after evening, 
he listened and looked, fancying that he was 
_ looking and listening only like Lord Henry, or 
old Vassall, or any other member of the party ; 
and had any one suggested that, on the day 
when that brilliant being was no longer at 
hand to afford recreation to his ears and eyes, he 
would discover a grievous blank in his existence, 
he would have scouted the idea. 

“ Take care what you are about,” old Vassall 
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had one day whispered to him, after findmg him 
engaged with the fair Eleanor in the library, 
looking over the works of Malherbe for some 
stanzas which Mortayne had suggested to her 
as peculiarly adapted to be set to music ;—*“ I 
only say, take care what you are about!” 

‘It does not need, my dear fellow,” was his 
indignant rejoinder; “ the hemp is not yet grown 


that would make a net strong enough for me !” 


“YT was not thinking of that,” retorted tlie - 


fossile roué; ‘I was thinking of her, poor girl! 
Do not break her heart, as you did poor Lady 
Sophia’s. Remember how I warned you then.” 
“‘ I was three years and four fevers younger 
at that time!” said Lord Mortayne, a little 
embarrassed. ‘“ Breaking hearts is no longer 
in my department.” | 
.© As if you did not know that the pretty 
débutante was over head and ears in love with 
you!” cried Vassall, poking him facetiously in 
the side; for, as Lord Mortayne’s teeth and hair 
_were his own (a proprietorship to which, for five- 
and-twenty years past, he had not pretended), he 
looked upon him as a dissipated boy. “No one 
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who saw her watching you from the windows of 
the saloon, the day you attempted to drive that 
confounded pair of greys round the court-yard, 
which were doing their best to kick Clandon’s 
phaéton to pieces, could doubt the nature of 
her feelings.” | 

“ Perhaps she was anxious for the fate of 
Clandon’s phaéton. It is amazing the interest 
taken by young ladies in the property of a Mar- 
quis expectant |” 

“ And Sultan, I suppose, is the property of a 
Marquis expectant,—whom every day I see her 
take in to luncheon, and cram with chicken, 
while you are out shooting ?” | 

“* That may arise from the instinctive contra- 
riety of her sex!” replied Mortayne, listening 
with secret delight to the assertions he pretended 
to parry ; “for she has heard me say, a hundred 
times, how much I dislike my dog to be fed 
with anything but bread and water.” 

© Very well—very well!—I dare to say you 
know best!” rejoined old Vassal, fractiously. 
“I only beg to observe that poor dear Lady 
Caroline, whom the poor dear Regent used 
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always to charge with having done such outra- 


geous things, and said such outrageous things 
- to catch me, some years ago—in the pavilion 
days—or, rather, before the pavilion days, at 
Mrs. Fitzherbert’s, (but for Heaven’s sake do 
not mention it, it might do me a serious injury !) 
never said or did a thousandth part of what I 
have seen said and done on your account by Sir 
Wolseley Maitland’s sister; the prettiest débu- 
tante of the season, and a fortune of fifty thou- 


. 


sand pounds !” 

“ My dear Vassall, you are dreaming !” 

“TI wish I could dream in the same way on 
my own account!” persisted the old beau. “I 
promise you she would not be Miss Maitland 
long.” | 

“ She would make a charming Mrs. Vassall, 
certainly !” cried Lord Mortayne, with an in- 
' dignant sneer. | 

“ However, if you have other engagements, 
you are certainly quite right to give her no 
encouragement,” added his companion. “I 
have always had on my conscience a thought- 


less flirtation, with which I hampered myself 
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some years ago with the present Duchess of 
Alva, when she was pretty Louisa Hervey.” 

“ The mother of the present duke ?” 

“I meant nothing, of course,” continued 
Vassall, not choosing to hear; “at the age I 
then was—yjust quitting college—who means 
anything ?—-However, she thought otherwise, 
poor thing; and her family were so much 
alarmed by the results, that, when they saw my 
intentions were not serious and her illness 
was, they carried her off to Nice.” — 

‘“‘ Which appears to have been tolerably effi- 
cacious, for she 1s now a jolly old dame !” 

‘“ Yes! on her return, the Duke of Alva, 
after hearing the story, proposed to her—purely 
from compassion ;—so that I have always consi- 
dered myself the author of her brilliant match. 
But, for Heaven’s sake, never mention it— it 
might be a serious injury to her. Above all 
things, my dear Mortayne, never compromise a 


woman. I ” 


“TI shall certainly take care not to compro- 
mise Miss Maitland,” was his lordship’s rejoinder; 


though in a less assured voice. 
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«But you must also take care not to wound 
her feelings by a too sudden withdrawal. I re- 


collect, some years since, at Devonshire House, 


9 


in the late duchess’s time 

“ But, have you ever heard Miss Maitland’s 
name coupled with mine, my dear Vassall, by 
any one besides yourself?” interrupted Mor- 
tayne. 7 

“ There was 4 very charming girl,” gravely 
persisted the old beau, “a daughter of old Ge- 
neral Rupee—and, as it was supposed, heiress 


9 


to his immense fortune 
« Or, have you ever had reason to fancy 
that ——” | 
“ Her preference for me was; I cannot deny, 


sufficiently manifest. But I, you know, my 


dear Mortayne, am not a marrymg man! One 


99 


day, in order to open her eyes | 
“ Yes-—you have often told me the story. But 
I should be really glad of your opmion concern- 


9 


ing the mode in which 

“T frankly said as much before her face to 
the old General. The girl fainted; and I verily 
believe her father would have called me out on 
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the spot, had not the Dowager Lady Caumi- 
cauley (a fast friend of mine) stepped forward to 
assure him that it was only the heat of the room. 
But pray never mention the circumstance. One 
ought, above all things, to avoid compromising a — 
woman; and Miss Rupee being now the happy 
wife of old Admiral Rousham i 

“One of her grandsons might, perhaps, call 


you to account !”—was the bitter retort of the 
impatient Lord Mortayne. But, though fully 
sensible of the absurdity of Vassall’s vauntings 
on his own account, he could not immediately 
efface from his mind all that had been said in 
reference to Eleanor Maitland. 

Having shaken off the superannuated beau by 
retreating to his own room, he threw himself into - 
a chair, (and none but personages in novels, or 
people in love, ever “throw themselves into a 
chair,” seeing that it is more natural to take a 
seat in a quiet way!) he threw himself into a 
chair,—and began to ruminate on past, present, 
and to come, with a confusion of ideas and 
palpitation of heart he had never experienced 
since he fell into a similar fit of musing four 
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years before, in that very house, on perceiving 
himself to be an object of attachment to Lady 
Sophia de Capell. 

In that instance, his reverie had ended in an 
order for post-horses. But Lady Sophia was 
plain,—and Lady Sophia was poor. The vanity 
of the musing man was not then tickled as 
now, when the woman courting his acceptance 
was a fortune and a beauty. lady Heriford 
made no secret of her desire that Sir Wolseley’s 
sister should become her daughter-in-law. Yet 
she was supposed to prefer him,—a man noto- 
—riously embarrassed,—to a good-looking fellow 
of Clandon’s age, with a marquisate and thirty 
thousand a year in immediate expectation !|— 

There was really some excuse for his rising 
and looking in the glass, to ascertain the 
amount of personal recommendations left him 
by late hours, lansquenet and hot climates, as 
an excuse for her weakness. But alas! what 
he beheld there was far from re-assuring. In 
Charles Barrington’s well-turned figure and 
manly face, there was some pretext for the 
prepossession of Lady Alicia. But in his own 
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sallow complexion, ineffaceable crowsfeet, and 
scanty hair, a thousand arguments were appa- 
rent against the possibility that the fancy he 
had inspired should become permanent. 

“Till she knew me,” reflected poor Mor- 
tayne, “she was acquainted only with boys,— 
the ill-bred boys of the day,—whose conver- 
sation consists of slang and boasting. It is 
but natural she should prefer the society of 
a man who has seen the world, and under- 
stands the deference due to her sex. After 
all, she is a mere girl,—a débutante of the recent 
season,—and still a slave to first impressions.” 

But then came the startling reflection that 
first impressions are usually the most perma- 
nent; and that if she really preferred him as 
much as Vassall assured him was the case, it 
must be at her own uninfluenced suggestion, 

There was no officious mother,—no meddling 
chaperon to say,—* Lord Mortayne would be 
a good match for you. Though a spendthrift 
and half-ruined, he has conquered a place in 
the grand monde, which any woman might be 
proud to share.” For the only female con- 
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nexion she appeared to possess, the only cha- 
peron who could be supposed to actuate her 
sentiments, was Lady Heriford,. who pony 
_ wanted her for her son, 

It was, therefore, the spontaneous voice of 
nature that had spoken in his favour; and 
considering the hints he had recéived from 
Sir Alan Harkesley and Lord Alfred, and 
even from his more cordial friend, the owner 
of the blue cab, that his day was done, and 
that he had better seek comfort for his de- 
clining years in a night-gown and slippers,— it 
was somewhat edifying that the prettiest dé 
butante of the year should have singled him 
from a host of admirers. 

“If I were mad enough to give her the 
option of rendering herself miserable for life 
by marrying such a wretch as myself,” pursued 
the perplexed Mortayne, “we should only be 
able to make up four thousand a year between 
us; and no hope for the future,—not the chance 
of a windfall of any kind to brighten her 
existence, when she finds me growing old by 
her side! I will not thénk, however, of such 
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cursed folly |—It is like the weakness of feel- 
ing the edge of a poniard, or examining the 
locks of one’s pistols.” 

He did think of it, however, and tees 
he would or no. The whole thoughts of Heri- 
ford Castle were in fact running, just then, 
upon love and matrimony. Nothing was talked 
about but settlenients, wedding dresses, arid 
orange flowers. Charles Barrington, triumphant 
beyond his utmost hopes,—triumphant with 
the joy of having distanced the fair coquette 
who had sported with his feelings, and still 
more with: the dawn of prospects so cheering 
to his ambition, that in the brightness of his 
new destinies he actually forgot the cause which 
had originally prompted him to make Lady 
' Alicia his object,—made a lover far from des- 
picable. His personal appearance qualified him 
admirably for a Romeo; and under the influ- 
ence of her new-found happiness, the ugly girl 
had become almost well looking. The flush 
of consciousness coloured her hitherto pale 
cheek, and a gleam of joy brightened her 
haughty eyes. 

“If FE thought that ive would work such 
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miracles of regeneration for me as for Lady 
Alicia,” murmured the languid Mortayne, “it 
would be worth while to make the trial.” 


Meanwhile, with the tact for manceuvring _ 


which a cunning nature imbibes in the atmo- 
sphere of fashionable life as readily as a piece 
of cotton, patterned with mordent, the tinge of 
the dying vat, Miss Maitland appeared artlessly 


unconscious of having excited either interest 


or anxiety on the part of Lord Mortayne. 
Seizing every occasion to throw herself in his 
way, many a time was he startled, in what 
he intended should Be a solitary ramble with 
Sultan, in the half-wild shrubberies fringing 
the hill-side from the lofty site of the Castle 
to the plain below, by the fluttering of white 
draperies in some transverse alley, which proved 
to be the fair Eleanor, either on the arm of 
Lady Blanche, (who, fancying herself won- 
derfully clever, was easily made a dupe, and 
had been dragged out as a blind,) or quite 
alone, with her portfolio under her arm, looking 
for peeps of the old turrets through the trees, 
to afford a subject for a sketch. 

On Lord Mortayne’s assurance that, at so 
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advanced a season of the year, her project could 
only be accomplished at the risk ofa severe 
cold, nothing was easier than to resign the port- 
folio to his hands, and submit to be accompanied 
back to the glacis. The ascent was so steep, 
and the way, in consequence, so winding, that 
their deliberate return afforded ample oppor- 
tunity for familiar talk; and people in love will 
hazard twice as much in the way of avowal 
in the open air, as in a close chamber, where 
every word they utter seems to be registered. 

After listening, from the sweet lips of his 
graceful companion, to declarations, apparently 
unstudied as the waving of the fern that skirted 
their path, that she disliked a London life,— 
that her utmost desire was to pass the remainder 
of her days in the wholesome quiet of the 
country, secure from the tumults and heart- 
burnings of the gay world,—it would have been 
very, very difficult not to whisper in return 
that she was an angel !|— | 
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CHAPTER IV. 


There is in human nature, generally, more of the 
fool than wise; and therefore those faculties by which 
the foolish part of men’s minds is taken, are most 
potent.— Bacon. 


Fortune is said to favour the bold: and the 
blind goddess certainly exerted herself to 
some purpose to prosper the audacity of Charles 
Barrington in presuming on the impression he 
had made on Lady Alicia de Capell, to ask for 
her hand. For before the letter reached him, in 
which his mother communicated the churlish 
views of his less malleable parent, the death of 
Mrs. General T'arleton placed at Mrs. Barring- 
ton’s disposal the four hundred a-year jointure, 
which, at her prosperous marriage, had been 


settled exclusively on herself. 
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Satisfied that neither bitterness nor sternness 
would avail to prevent her making it over to her 
son, Mr. Barrington wisely refrained from inter- 
ference; and the same day which brought from 
Heriford Castle the future bridegroom’s ready 
assent to the shabby terms proposed by his 
father, witnessed the despatch of new conditions. 
Mr. and Mrs. Barrington were conjointly to.add 
five hundred a-year to the sum allowed by his 
uncle; and the young couple would conse- 
quently begin life with a clear income of two 
thousand. 

This arrangement, and the liberal gift of a 
thousand pounds in ready money from Lady 
Kilsythe, which superseded all necessity for a 
donation on the part of Mr. Barrington, removed 
his few remaining objections to the match; and 
he had now no difficulty in discovering that, for 
an empty-headed fellow, scarcely knowing a pea 
from a bean, Charles had done a capital thing 
for himself. He had traded on the good looks 
and prepossessing manners which were all he 
had to boast of, and the venture was bringing 
him two hundred per cent. The. surly pro- 
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prietor of Easton was, in fact, nearer being in 
good humour and good spirits than he had been 
since the bankruptcy of the firm in whose spe- 
culations his property was invested. | 

“ Attend the wedding ?—Yes, of course he 
would attend the wedding !—It was a respect 
due to the family who were acting with such 
unparalleled liberality towards his son.” 

Of personal feelings towards that son, he was 
candid enough to say nothing. It is not. so 
easy to improvisate affection towards one who, 
for three and twenty years, has been an object 
of vituperation, as to order home a wedding 
garment, and resolve to wear it with a smiling , 
face. | 

“ The devil of it is,” said he, on the evening 
when these arrangements were decided on by 
the first fire allowed at the Hoo for the season, 
—though the nights had been so long frosty as 
to require the housing of Maria’s gera- 
niums ;—“ the devil of it is, that posting it, as 
on such an occasion we must do,—and conse- 
quently absorbing four days for the journey 
there and back, besides the week which the 
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Marchioness exacts of us that we may become - 
acquainted with, that is, be made acquainted 
with the old dowager who seems to have adopted 
my gon as her own,—we cannot be away from 
Easton less than ten days; and I just give you 
to guess, Mrs. Barrington, what goings on there 
will be here, during our absence! Every thing 
given up to idleness and waste! I doubt 
whether we should find a faggot to ‘burn or a 
vegetable to eat, when we came back. During 
the four-and-twenty hours I was away at Green- 
sells, I had five pounds’ worth of damage done 
on the premises, by Watts and the other 
vagabonds in my service !” 

“ But surely, uncle, you can trust me?” in- 
terposed Maria, who was sitting in the shade, 
at some distance from the fire-place. “I will 
take care that your orders are punctually obeyed 
while you are away.” 

. © You?” retorted Mr. Barrington. “A fine 
bailiff you would make, truly, even if it were 
possible for you to be on the spot. But you 
know very well that you are included in the 
Marchioness’s invitation. Considering the kind- 
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ness shown you by the family, at Greensells, 
you could hardly doubt it.” 

‘¢T am aware that Lady Heriford has had the 
- kindness to ask me,” she replied, with some 
embarrassment. ‘ But I am so out of place in 
large parties, that I begged my aunt to be 
kind enough to excuse me.” 

“T can’t say you seemed to think yourself 
out of place at Greensells!” observed Mr. Bar- 
rington, coarsely. “ I never saw a young lady 
of your age more completely at her ease.” 

“ From childishness—from ignorance,” replied 
Miss Brenton, in self-defence. “ Such a family 
as Lord Heriford’s appeared so remote in con- 
dition from my own, that I approached them 
without restraint. But now that—now—” 

- & Now that you perceive the possibility of a 
nearer connexion with them,” said her aunt, 
coming kindly to her relief, “you feel more 
embarrassed. Natural enough, perhaps. But | 
still, my dear Maria, as I told you from the 
first, I think it will be noticed unkindly if you 
absent yourself from your cousin’s wedding.” 


‘«¢ Who notices any thing about a person so 
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insignificant as myself?” murmured the poor 
girl, in a strangely altered voice. 

‘ Our neighbours; who do not appear dis- 
posed, just now, to view any of our proceedings 
in a favourable light. Nothing can excuse the 
spitefulness of Lady Chalkneys and her husband; 
like the Opposition in Parliament, always bit- 
terest after Government has obtained a victory.” 

“TI do not think her ill nature very much 
signifies,” said Maria, despondingly. “ But, 
after all, what can she say ?—That I am not 
invited—which we know to be untrue.” 

“ Not exactly that, my dear !” 

Miss Brenton seemed afraid of inquiring 
further, for she said not a word, 

«“ T fancy Lord Clandon’s frequent visits to 
Easton excited some surmise in the neighbour- 
hood,” added Mrs. Barrington, perceiving that 
she avoided the question; “and they will 
probably think that you resent his abrupt de- 
parture for the North.” 

“ Oh! if that be the worst inference they 
have to make,” cried Maria, resuming her cheer- 
fulness, “ let them say it, and welcome! I care 
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little for any remarks in which they may in- 
dulge, relative to Lord Clandon. But the fact 
is, dear aunt, no one will discover, till your 
return, that I did not accompany you; and then, 
they will be too full of curiosity about the 
wedding and Heriford Castle, even to think 
of me.” | 

«As you please!” said Mr. Barrington, cutting 
short the argument. ‘“ I suppose you are like 
other Misses, and want to be implored and be- 
sought to do what you have never dreamed of 
leaving undone. However, I shall disappoint 
you. Come or go, it is all one to me. Only, if 
you stay, I shall request you not to put me to 
unnecessary expense for house-keeping, when it 
would be more convenient to leave the family 
on board wages.” 

Maria felt the swelling in her throat, which 
had of late become habitual, a little more painful 
than usual;.and some minutes afterwards, as 
Mrs. Barrington crossed the room in search of 
her carpet-work, she paused, unobserved, beside 
the poor girl's chair, and gently pressed her 


niece’s hand within her own. 
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On the morrow, however, all necessity for 
altercation between the uncle and niece was 
superseded. A letter—a letter, in Charles’s 
own handwriting,—addressed to his cousin, and 
for the first time containing no commission to 
be executed at Easton, expressed his earnest 
desire that Maria would accompany his parents 
on their expedition to the. North. 

On discerning the emotion with which the 
invitation was perused by her niece, Mrs. Bar- 
rington almost repented having written to entreat 
that Charles would not, on occasion of his pro- 
sperous marriage, wholly overlook the amiable 
companion of his boyhood. When she saw how 
thoroughly Maria was deceived into the belief 
that her feelings on the occasion were appre- 
ciated by her cousin, she felt ashamed of having 
lent her aid towards the imposition. But it was, 
in fact, the good aunt herself who was imposed 
_ upon, in the notion that anything she could 
plead would have influenced Charles, at such a 
moment, to take the smallest trouble for what 
did not exactly concern his personal comfort. 


The truth was, that the closer intimacy into 
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which he was now brought with Lord Clandon, 
had certified him not alone of his indifference to- 
wards his mother’s protégé, the débutante, but of 
his heartfelt admiration of Maria; and though 
it had required some days to induce Charles 
Barrington’s belief of the possibility of such a 
selection on the part of a man having all 
England to choose from, yet, when incredulity 
became no longer possible, he was not slow to 
perceive that a marriage between Maria and the 
Earl was scarcely less reconcilable with proba- 
bility than the match he was himself making. 
Satisfied, from all he heard in the family, of the 
ardent desire of Lord and Lady Heriford that 
their son should settle in life, he could not but 
perceive that it was for his advantage to have 
so near a connexion of his own established as 
the future Marchioness. 

Hence the letter, which, without breathing 
a syllable on the subject in the De Capell family, 
he despatched to Maria. Hence, the tearful 
joy—a joy, however, in which abided a deeper 
pang than tears could express,—with which ¢he 


commenced her preparations for accompanying 
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her uncle and aunt. Maria and Miss Maitland, 
with the three sisters of the bride, and the young. 
daughter of one of their Cumbrian neighbours, 
were to officiate as the six bridesmaids of Lady 
Alicia Barrington. : 

When first that name reached the ear of 
Maria, a cold shudder passed through her frame. 
—To her it appeared the precursor of so many 
evils!—Notwithstanding the triumphant attitude 
of her uncle, notwithstanding even the convic- 
tion of the better affectioned Mrs. Barrington, 
that Charles was accomplishing a most auspicious 
union, Maria dared not believe that he would 
be happy. 

She had better hope for him, indeed, with 
Lady Alicia, than with the débutante. For Eleanor 
was vain as well as proud; and Charles might 
have found other rivals in her affection than the 
love of worldly distinction, which she feared 
would, at some future time, put his wife out of 
conceit with the lot she had chosen. But still, 
she could not but fancy him wanting a tenderer, 
a more considerate, a more deferential partner 
in life, than he was likely to find in Lady 
Heriford’s daughter. Who knew better than 
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she did the exigeance of Charles;—the waiting 
upon that he required,—the passive obedience 
he exacted ? | 

When, at the end of their second day’s jour- 
ney, the Easton party drew near the Castle, 
and Maria began to tremble at the little proba- 
bility there was of her cousin being satisfied 

with the figure cut by his homely family among 
such a host of great people,—a still deeperdegree 
of emotion arose from her dread of seeing him 
in company with one who was about to swear 
at the altar to be his, but who would, perhaps, 
swear it with repugnance ! 

To what might be awaiting herself at the 
Castle she gave not a thought. She had nothing 
more in this world to hope or fear. On visiting 
Greensells, a feeling of jealousy of the Eleanor 
so much vaunted by her cousin, and the dread of 
being converted by her into an object of raillery, 
had created some uneasiness in her mmd. But 
she experienced no jealous feeling of the woman 
with whom he was about to form an interested 
marriage. Towards Lady Alicia, she felt rather 
a sentiment of pity. 

It was only Mrs. Barrington who looked 
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forward anxiously to the meeting between her 
niece and Lord Clandon. Having no clue to 
the cause of his abrupt departure from Green- 
sells, and attributing it to a somewhat tardy 
fear of being committed further than was war- 
ranted by prudence in his attentions to Maria, 
she was afraid the poor girl might feel mortified 
by the alteration she was likely to find in his 
deportment towards her. 

It was dusk when they reached the Castle. 
Charles had so issued his instructions for their 
journey, as to secure the quizzical old family 
chariot from being exposed to the ridicule 
of more than the servants’ hall. Aware of the 
moment of their coming, he took care to be in 
waiting in the room where Lady Heriford re- 
ceived her guests before dinner; that he might 
himself conduct them to their own, and inau- 
gurate them into the ways of the house. But on 
stepping forward, on the announcement of their 
names, to lead his mother to the Marchioness, 
he found he had been forestalled. Lord Clan- 
don, who had been loitering on the road, to 
catch the first glimpse of their carriage, had 
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galloped back to the Castle in time to hand 
them from it, and give his arm to Mrs. Bar- 
rington across the hall. 

Lady Alicia, who, at grandmamma’s sugges- 
tion, was awaiting alone with the Marchioness 
the arrival of her future mother-in-law, by 
- whom she was greeted with an affectionate kiss 
of congratulation, felt grateful to her brother 
for an attention, doubtless intended to enhance 
in the eyes of the household the consequence 
of the family with which she was about to ally 
herself, and whose homeliness she excused by 
saying, “No matter! Charles has nothing in 
common with them ; and, after the marriage, as 
they luckily live in the country, I need scarcely 
ever see them again.” 

But she could not interpret into a compliment 
to herself the splendid bouquet of hot-house 
flowers she found lying on Miss Brenton’s dress- 
ing-table, on accompanying her to her room. 

* Doubtless, a little gallantry of your 
cousin’s!” said she, with a slight flush of sur- 
prise, on hearing Maria’s admiring exclamations. 


But Miss Brenton involuntarily shook her 
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head. “Lord Clandon,” said she, “ told me he 
had sent some flowers to my room.” 

But, if a little piqued by her first suspicion, 
Lady Alicia was now far more surprised.—Clandon 
send flowers to a young lady !—Her grave, shy, 
listless brother, aware that there so much as 
existed a conservatory at the Castle, or that 
bouquets were an acceptable gift !—She could 
not have felt more startled, had one of the 
marble statues in the hall walked off its pedestal, 
and up the grand stair-case, with a similar — 
offering in its hand. 

A feeling of satisfaction soon succeeded to that 
of amazement. If her brother really admired 
this pretty, humble, gentle cousin of her future 
husband,—if his remaining at Greensells after 
the departure of the family, which had been so 
great a puzzle to them all, had arisen from 
attachment to Maria,—what a mortification for 
Eleanor Maitland! And towards Eleanor, ever 
since her engagements with Charles Barrington, - 
she had experienced the sort of animosity which 
people of the world are apt to cherish against 
those they have injured. 
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No open demonstrations of ill-will had oc- 
curred between them. On the contrary, they 
were more civil to each other than ever. Lady 
Alicia had personally requested Miss Maitland 
to be her bridesmaid; and Miss Maitland had 
expressed a hope that Lady Alicia and her 
bridegroom would pay them an early visit at 
Wolseley Hall. But no opportunity was neg- 
lected by either of saying things which they 
knew would be vexatious. When the trousseau 
of the bride arrived from town, and was ex- 
hibited to the admiration of the party in the 
house, the remarks, ostensibly laudatory, of the 
lovely débutante, were such as to place so 
strongly in relief the want of attraction of her 
for whom those elegant and becoming dresses 
were intended, that a tingling blush of indigna- 
tion suffused her sallow cheek. 

Do you remember accusing me, one day 
in Kensington Gardens, just before we left 
town for the season,” whispered Eleanor to her 
whom she called her friend, “ of encouraging 
Mr. Barrington, as a pis aller, only lest I should 
go through the year without a chance of orange 
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blossoms and a point veil?—Am I not very 
generous not to return the compliment now?” | 

And though Lady Alicia, whose genius for 
a cutting retort was sufficiently remarkable to 
afford a somewhat alarming prospect to her 
future husband, prudently abstained from re- 
joinder, it was only from apprehension lest some 


of the sarcasms she had formerly launched at the 


handsome young hobereau and his family, should 


be brought forward in retahation. 


But to render Maria her instrument of ven- 
geance, was a tempting opportunity. Lady 
Alicia had not forgotten the sensation produced 
at Greensells by the unsullied and modest graces 
of one who seemed only ashamed of the attention 
she attracted; and the party now assembled at 
the Castle was so familiar with the charms of the 
fair Eleanor, that a new face, even if less lovely, 
would be more acceptable. When Maria, there- 
fore, simply but freshly dressed, and with the 
youthfulness of air and complexion peculiar 
to those who have never been exposed to the 
glare and withering atmosphere of over-heated 


rooms, entered the saloon, leaning upon her arm 
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and holding Lord Clandon’s cadeaw in her hand, 
the effect produced more than equalled her 
expectations. | 

- Lord Mortayne instantly inquired of Miss 
Maitland, beside whom, as usual, he was seated, 
the name of that charming Hamadryad ; and on 
learning that she was “ only a country cousin of 
Mr. Barrington,” assigned her that of Fleur des 
Champs ; while old Vassall, after fixing upon her 
face the eye-glass which affected to assign to 
near-sightedness the natural blindness of his 
years, declared her to be the image of poor dear 
Lady Andalusia Murdoch. 

“To whom you were paying attention, 
I remember,” added Lady Kilsythe, to whom 
he addressed himself, “at Paris, after the Peace 
of Amiens.” 

And when he entreated grandmamma to be 
careful of compromising the reputation of a 
woman for whom he still entertained the highest 
regard,—~ Who would imagine,” cried the unre- 
lenting dowager, “ that you were talking of one 
who, twenty years ago, died without a tooth 
in her head ?” 
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Luckily for Maria; whose emotion at meeting 
her cousin under circumstances so exciting was 
increased by the fatigues of her journey, the 
party assembled was too large to admit of her 
feeling the object of general attention. The 
festivities preparatory to the wedding had 
already commenced. Several of the leading 
families of the county were staying in the 
house; and many others, from the immediate 
neighbourhood, were added to the dinner party. 

After coffee, the band of Lord Heriford’s 
yeomanry, which was stationed in the gallery, 
struck up an animated strain ; and a good band, 
in a splendid chamber, naturally suggested the 
idea of dancing. The daughters of the country 
neighbours, to many of whom, in so remote a 
county, the London season was a mere name 
and a ball a vision of bliss never to be gratified, 
began to agitate themselves with the hope of 
an unexpected pleasure. | 

But the divinities of the temple were not pro- 
pitious. The gentlemen of the party were 
not of an order to martyrise themselves for the 
delight of country neighbours. Lord Henry 
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de Capell would have condescended, but from 
the dread of being quizzed by Sir Wolseley; - 
who, according to his engagements, had re- 
turned that afternoon. But Charles Barrington 
was devoting himself to his lady-love, and 
Lord Mortayne sitting aloof with the fair 
Eleanor, 
The world forgetting, by the world forgot. 


Even when Lady Mary and Lady Blanche, 
with two slim Honourables who could venture 
to call their soles their own, dashed into a 
valse, no one followed. The Cumbrian damsels 
were unable to keep pace with the fashionable 
valseurs, whose rate of speed might distance 
a high-mettled racer; and they consequently 
stood round, looking confused and out of place, 
while the gay strains of the Fusées Volantes 
enlivened the gallery. 

“ Hey-day! I thought there was dancing 
here ?” cried old Lady Kilsythe, who, on hear- 
ing the music, gladly deserted the saloon and 
its whist-tables, (where the Marquis, the elder 
Barringtons, and a variety of other grave per- 


sonages were assembled,) in hopes of seeing the 
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young people of the party happy and merry. 
But when Charles Barrington, on. whose arm 
she was leaning while her daughter and eldest 
grand-daughters followed in procession, pointed 
out the panting forms of Lady Mary and her 
sister, and their partners, ‘“ Pho, pho!” cried 
the old lady with indignation, “you don’t call 
that dancing, I hope ?>—Give me a good hearty 
‘ old English country dance, of as many couples 
as the party is made of; where all have their 
turn, without showing off for the amusement 
of the rest.” | 

A proposition made by “ grandmamma,” no- 
body in that house ventured to gainsay; and 
the merry tune of “Tl gang nae mair to yon 
town,” soon set every one in motion. Old and 
young appeared to admit that a wedding party 
was a plea for any amount of extravagance 
or derogation. | 

““My dear mother, you have wrought a 
miracle!” said Lady Heriford, ensconcing the 
dowager in a comfortable bergére at the head 
of the gallery, along which a set was forming, 
to the head of which Lord Clandon,—yes, 
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actually Lord Clandon,—was leading “ Fleur 
des Champs,” awkwardly drawing on his gloves 
as he drew her along. “ This is the first time 


I ever saw Clandon dance, except at our 


tenants’ balls.” 

« And a charming partner he has chosen!” 
rejoined the old lady, with an approving nod. 
«No nonsense about her,—no fallals,—nothing 
but what nature gave her; worth a thousand, 
in my opinion, of the Frenchified doll sitting 
out yonder with Lord Mortayne;—as if an old- 
young man like that, whose Cupid ought to 
be clad in fleecy hosiery, can have anything to 
say to a young girl that ought to put her out 
of conceit with the pastimes suitable to her 
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teens 
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CHAPTER V. 


Before thee stands this fair Hesperides, 
With golden fruit, but dangerous to be touch’d, 
For death-like dragons here affright thee hard. 
‘SHAKSPEARE. 


THE venerable dowager might discern no grounds 
for sympathy between the languid Eastern pil- 
grim and the girlish Eleanor; but her views were 
evidently not shared by the parties theniselves. 
Onevery syllable uttered by Lord Mortayne, the 
attention of the débutante was riveted, even to 
infatuation. When Lord Henry de Capell, one 
of her favourite London partners, approached 
to ask her hand for the valse which, by way of 
compensation to themselves, his sisters proposed 
after the annoyance of the English country- 
dance, she raised her blue eyes towards him with 
a look of as well dissembled wonder at the pro- 
position, as though she had never danced in her 
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life ; and, after a scarcely civil dismissal, calmly 
resumed the whispered conversation, apparently 
so much more to her taste. 

Most of the party present were too fully 
occupied with their own pleasures or interests 
to take heed of the happy couple which had 
paired off into one of the recesses. Two persons 
there were, however, whose attention was not 
blinded to their proceedings. Old Vassall, who, 
in the course of the last fifteen years, had wit- 
nessed the whisperings of Lord Mortayne, in 
divers recesses, in scores of different country- 
houses or London opera-boxes, could not help 
marvelling how he found patience to play out 
his part of excellent dissembling ;—like Charles 
Kemble, the edge of whose stage tenderness 
must have been so blunted by having, in the 
course of his experience, to rescue some hun- 
dreds of successive Juliets out of the tomb of 
all the Capulets. Aware that even his own 
patent ventilating peruke and mineral teeth 
required frequent renewing, the venerable beau 
pondered in his mind whether Morty read up 
for his character of a universal lover ; and whe- 
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ther, at the commencement of a season, he laid 
in a fresh store of the last new phrases from 
the French novels in fashion. 

It was clear, at all events, that no eloquence 
was wanting for the pleading of his passion. 
With such earnest fluency did he address her, 
and so fascinated was the attention of Eleanor 
by his expressions, that the other individual 
who from afar was gravely regarding them, 
could not resist a mournful wave of the head, 
as she sat, unnoticed, behind the capacious 
bergere of grandmamma. For, with those 
whispers, those looks, those deceptious words, 
Lady Sophia was familiar! She, too, had hung 
entranced upon the accents of one who was 
more dangerous than a wanton deceiver. Him- 
self the dupe of the sentiments of the mo- 
ment, she knew that, on recovering from his 
illusions, there was no pity in his heart for those 


by whom they had been created,—those by 


_ whom they had been shared,—those who had 


suffered them to expire. 
_ Unable to estimate the power of such youth- 
ful beauty as Eleanor’s, upon what are called 
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the “feelings” of an egotist of the day, she 
regarded her rival only as another victim to be 
added to the list of those who had been loved by 
Mortayne, and by Mortayne been abandoned. 

“‘ She will not feel it so much,” mused the now 
grave young woman; “ for, after all, he is only 
making her the victim of one of the same un- 
meaning flirtations in which she indulged with 
Mr. Barrington, to a degree that misled us all, 
if it did not mislead dim. Still, 1 wish this 
house had not been chosen for the renewal of 
follies, for which I trusted he had survived the 
inclination.” | | 

That she might not dwell with bitterness upon 
the subject, Lady Sophia tried to divert her 
attention to the far pleasanter spectacle of her 
brother, Lord Clandon, exhibiting, with uncouth 
good-will, to Miss Brenton, the lions of Heriford 
Castle; pointing out the choicest pictures, the 
most graceful statues, the most curious antiques; 
and relating the various historical legends which 
rendered the site of the old donjon classic 
ground. 

She could imagine, by his animated features, 
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all that he was saying. In Ais address, there 
was no pretence at mystery, no whispered in- 


sinuations, no significant glances, no drawing 


aside from the rest of the party. All was 


honest, true, and decided. He had no objection 
that those present should hear, see, and under- 
stand what he was about. He would not have 
cared, even had he suspected how many of them 
were commenting upon his altered deportment, 


and citing it as one of the greatest miracles of 


. Cupid, while admitting, with one accord, that 


he was no longer the same man. 

More than one of the party could hardly 
refrain from going up to the lovely, modest- 
looking girl upon his arm, and congratulating 
her on the wonders she had wrought, and the 
happy prospects awaiting her as Countess of 
Clandon ; for it was as naturally set down that 
she would accept the offers made her, as that 
the offers were in process of being made. 

But if the rough address of Lord Clandon 
had disappeared, the good sense and good feeling 
which had so long lain concealed beneath, were 
wholly unchanged. The utmost extent of his 
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present views was to render the sojourn of his 
father’s house agreeable to her who had wel- 
comed him so kindly to fare less costly ; and to 
avert her attention from the cousin, in whom he 
sorrowingly believed her feelings to be bound 
up. His kindly heart having once suggested 
that painful emotions must be struggling in her 
bosom, he was simply trying to aid her in over- 
coming them, with the thoughtful attention of 
a friend. . 

Not but that he looked forward to a time 
when friendship would probably ripen into 
warmer feelings. She could not persist in 
wasting her sensibilities on a being like Charles 
Barrington; she would not so belie the purity 
of her nature as to doat upon the husband of 
another. Ais turn would come. When she 
recalled hereafter to mind by whom her vex- 
ations had been comforted, and by whom her 
position thoroughly understood, she would turn 
towards him with gratitude certain to progress 
into an affection as heartfelt as he believed 
indispensable to the happiness of married life. 

But to secure the accomplishment of these 
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hopes, he said not a word calculated to alarm or 
put her on her guard. He adverted not, even 
remotely, to his passionate attachment. He 
was too wise to injure the perfection of the 
flower he was cultivating, by —_— pull- 
ing open the bud. 

“I say, old boy!” cried Lord N ewbury, 
dragging away Lord Henry de Capell from the 
side of Lady Barbara Bernardo, with whom he 
was pretending to laugh over the burlesque 
drolleries of Monsieur Cryptogame, in order 


. that Meshech might not perceive he was laughed 


at— By Jove, it’s all up with your chance 
of strawberry-leaves!—There’s Clan going it 
towards a proposal, at the rate of nine knots 
an hour!—Better secure the flaxen-headed 
heiress, and her golden booty, before your down- 


- fall is blown.” 


“I wish I could secure your not making an 
ass of yourself for any ten minutes of the day!” 
was the peevish rejoinder of his particular 
friend,—endeavouring to stave him off. « Old 
Vassall, who is watching us, and too deaf 


to hear what you say, will fancy you are 
VoL. 1. OF 
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picking a quarrel with me by treading on' my 
toes.” - 

*“ Never mind Old Vassall. Nobody has 
listened to a word uttered by the old beau since 
the close of the eighteenth century.—Much 
better attend to Clan’s courtship !”— 

“ Not I,—I can afford, thank Heaven, to in- 
dulge in the luxury of a married elder brother,” 
retorted Lord Henry. “ And what should I lose 
by his marriage ?—His life is twice as good as 
mine.” 

«‘ Why, to be sure, Clan has not been driving 
nails into his coffin ever since he was out of his 
cradle!” rejoined Newbury. “I don’t suppose, 
Henry, the insurance offices would fall in love 
with you at first sight—You wouldn't raise 
any thing of a very long figure, even on the 
Kilsythe reversion.” 

“I don’t know,” rejoined the future peer, “ my 
uncle is not only three times my age, but runs 
the risk of being Molly Maguired every year, 
by a visit to his Irish estates !” 

** More arguments for securing the flaxen- 
headed heiress!” persisted Newbury. 
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‘Marry Eleanor Maitland? By Jove, I would 
as soon give my hand to Herodias’s daughter !” 
cried Lord Henry, after following the direction 
of his companion’s glance towards the recess, 
where Eleanor sat with eyes upturned towards 
the face of Mortayne, apparently resigning her 
whole mind to his influence.—‘ There would 
have been some excuse for her throwing over 
Barrington for Clan ; because, though Charley’s 
a deuced good-looking fellow, Clan is sterling 
gold. But yonder rag of a roué—yonder 
withered Lovelace,—yonder old memorandum- 
book of other women’s follies,—is a villanous 
exchange. Mortayne reminds me of the scenes 
of a theatre,—wretched things, that can’t stand 
being looked at by daylight, but which turn 
into fairy palaces and Italian landscapes, when 
lighted up with gas and red flame.” | 

Nevertheless, the light which at that moment — 
brightened the fine features, at too great a dis- 
tance from Lord Henry to be distinctly seen, 

was decidedly the feu sacré! It was love,— 
~ real love,—such as neither Henry de Capell, 
nor Newbury, nor any other of the shallow boys 
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of the day, were susceptible of entertaining :— 
love,—such as lends the enchantment of its be- 
wildering dreams to every scene it looks on, and 
projects around the form of the beloved object 
an atmosphere of glory. Never, in his brighter 
youth, had Mortayne beheld a face so bewitch- 
ing to his fancy, as the one on which he was 
now gazing. Never had he listened to words 
so soothing, as those which, when he described 
the philosophical retirement into which he was 
desirous, henceforward, to retreat from the 
noisier follies of life, replied, that “happy were 
those by whom his retirement would be shared !” 
Though Lord Newbury, with his usual genius 
for the mal-d-propos, broke in upon their ééte-d- 
téte with entreaties that Miss Maitland would 
not deprive herself of the delicious spectacle of 
« Lubin Log’s proposals to Charley Barrington’s 
country cousin,”—no sooner had they got md 
of him, than she renewed, with as much steadi- 
ness as before, her declaration that a single 
season in London had convinced her of the task- 
work wearisomeness of a life of fashion. 
Whether the affirmation prospered or no, 
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may be surmised from the fact that, the follow- 
ing morning, after breakfast, Sir Wolseley was 
invited to his sister’s dressing-room,—(as if in 
return for the similar compliment he had paid 
her a fortnight before ;) and, as it happened that 
the following day was to witness the first meet 
of the hounds for the season, and he was en- 
gaged with Lord Clandon, and his friend Henry 
and Newbury, at the kennel, the amiable 
brother entered the room with even something 
less than his usual kindness and courtesy. 

“What do you want with me, Nell?”— cried 
he, abruptly. “ Why send boring me with a 
message, when you knew I had an appointment 
at the stables ?—Make haste, however,—for 
they promised to stay till I came back.” 

“In that case, I will defer what I have to 
say till another time,” was his sister’s cold reply. 
And her voice and manner were so altered, and, 
on looking steadily into her face, her brother 
saw there such decided traces of a sleepless night, 
that, instead of again addressing her, he walked 
to the dressing-room door, and, calling toa page © 
whom he had noticed catching flies in a window 
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of’ the corridor as he came along, bad him 
hasten to the gentlemen at the kennel, and tell 
them they were not to wait for him. 

“ And now, what have you to tell me?” said 
he, more humanely,—having re-entered the 
room, and taken a place on the chaise longue 
beside his sister’s writing table. “ You seem 
out of spirits, Nell. Is any thing the matter ?” 

“Nothing but what you will be very glad to 
hear!” she replied, mastering a slight emotion, 
caused by his unusual tone of kindness. “I 
am going to be married.” 

“ Married ?— You ?— Nonsense !— You are 
hoaxing me! Who on earth is there here for 
you to marry ?—Barrington’s booked. Clandon, 
all but; and Newbury and Henry think too 
much as I do about matrimony, for any chance 
of their braving the noose!”— | 

“TI have accepted the hand of Lord Mor- 
tayne.” 

_ “Morty ?—Pho, pho |—Why not say Old 
Vassall, at once!—One is quite as likely as 
other !”— 


«‘ And what is there to make you so incredu- 
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lous ?” inquired Eleanor, piqued by his tone of 
levity, when she had expected only congratu- 
lations. 

“Tn the first place, that Morty, who knows 
the world so well, would never be mad enough 
to ask you; in the next, that if he did, you 
would never be mad enough to say,—‘ Yes!’” 

“ T have, however, been what you term ‘mad 
enough’ to accept him,” rejoined Miss Maitland, 
“and was desirous, my dear Wolseley, that you 
should be the first person apprized of my choice.” 

“You are really in earnest, then, Nell?” re- — 
joined her brother, in the tone of a person sud- 
denly sobered by immersion in cold water. “ At 
nineteen—young, pretty, rich, and your own 
mistress,—you are going to throw yourself away 
on an infirm, hypped, half-ruined, old rake.” 

“ When you attain Lord Mortayne’s age, you 
will be, probably, somewhat surprised at hearing 
it called decrepitude !” rejoined his sister, with 


- some indignation. 


“But J have not led, and am not going to 
lead, the life by which he has broken his health 
and fortunes !—Opera dancers and dice will 
never send me to the dogs !” 
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A deep flush rose on the cheeks of Eleanor— 
perhaps for her brother’s coarseness, perhaps for 
her lover’s vices. Butconviction having gained 
upon the mind of Sir Wolseley, his irritation was 
too great to admit of niceness in his choice of 
epithets. Abruptly pushing back the sofa-table, 
he rose from his seat and began to pace the 
room; absorbed in reflections apparently so un- 
satisfactory, that his sister judged it advisable to 
soothe him, by conciliation, to a more auspicious 
mood. | 

“ You will admit, my dear Wolseley,” said 
she, “that my fortune is sufficiently large to 
enable me, more than most girls, to dispense 
with an interested match. Placing Lord Mor- 
tayne’s affairs at their worst, we shall have more 
than four thousand a-year.” 

“ Which is wealth to many men, but to him 
beggary!”—interrupted her brother, already a 
little pacified. 

“ To his rank in life you can make no objec- 
tions. It is higher than I had a right to expect.” 

“TI don’t know why! For the last three 
hundred years our family has been matching 
with the nobility ; and though my mother took 
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care to affix a blot to our escutcheon, it is not 
the greatest people who have a right to cavil 
at it.” 

* As regards his manners and appearance — ” 
‘Eleanor was beginning, in order to silence all 
further allusion to her mother. 

“ Don’t talk to me about his manners and ap- 
pearance—talk to me about his conduct !”—inter- 
rupted her brother. 

“ As regards his conduct, then,” resumed 
Eleanor, undismayed, “it cannot have been 
very objectionable, or he would scarcely hold 
the distinguished place assigned him in the 
world; and I defy you to prove that Lord 
Mortayne was ever charged with a dishonour- 
able action.” 

“Dishonourable !—For being dishonourable, a 
man is cué!—For being dishonourable, a man is 
shot !—so that few who value their lives or plea- 
sures, are caught tripping. But do you suppose 
that a pair of clean hands, im money matters, 
will suffice for the happiness of married life ? 
In other respects Mortayne’s proceedings have 


been uniformly unprincipled. As a member of 
F 3 
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society—as a man of the world—it is nothing 
to me. He is at liberty to make love to any 
man’s wife, or any man’s daughter, for aught I 
care. But the moment he pretends to be my 
brother-in-law, I have a right to say that, for 
the last fifteen years, Mortayne has always had 
some love-affair or other on hand, to sneak out 
of as best he might.” 

“Which does not tend to prove that, married 
to a woman to whom he is seriously attached, 
he may not make a good husband.” 

“My dear Nelly, to all these women, in their 
turn, he has been ‘ seriously attached.’ Nay, I 
should not be surprised if he had often tried with 
all his might and main to be faithful. But 
*tisn’t in him. He is naturally inconstant—a 
' whirligiz—a weathercock! You refused Fred. 
Ashly, without a second thought, because there 
‘was madness in the family.—I am not sure but 
fickleness is the worse disease of the two!” 

“‘ Just now, you spoke of Lord Mortayne as 
in the decline of life ; and now you want to per- 
suade me that he is awild seducer !”—pettishly 
rejoined Miss Maitland. “ You should adhere 
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to one line of accusation. But, as I assure you, 
I never had the pretension of marrying a pair 


9 


of lawn sleeves | 

«© Lawn sleeyes, indeed! You don’t know 
what you are talking about,” cried Sir Wolse- 
ley, with rekindled ire. “A girl of your age 
and habits of life cannot comprehend what she 
marries in an old roué—a roué, too, like Mor- 
tayne, who, in addition to his London ex- 
perience, has run through all the orgies of the 
Continent, and all the licentiousness of the East. 
It is loathsome to think of, Nell,—when one 
looks in a young face like yours, on which the 
open sun has yet hardly, shone.” 

“TY never knew you so considerate about me, 
before,”—rejoined his sister, but not as,if his 
consideration were acceptable. 

“‘ Because, till now, I never saw you in dan- 
ger. Marriage is a serious thing, sister. Our 
family has especial reason to feel that—but I will 
say nothing on that grievous head, just now,” 
said he, interrupting himself. “I don’t deny 
that I want to see you settled—I don’t deny 
that I may have told you so, more plainly than, 
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perhaps, you thought pleasant. But it was be- 
cause my own observations, in the season, had 
disgusted me with the ways of London girls; 
who would rather go flirting on, year after year, 
with the expectation of making a better match, 
than accept some prudent settlement.” 

“ You told me, in the most decided terms, 
before I went to town last spring,” said Eleanor, 
in a positive tone, “that I must marry before 


the year was out ° 


“Or content yourself with a country life. 
Remember that!—-And was there anything 
very dreadful in the alternative?—I abhor 
London.—The life led by men like Mortayne is 
not to my taste; and I made up my mind, 

at my father’s death, that I was not bound to 
drag you about, season after season, growing 
ugly, sick, and peevish, to the sacrifice of the 
whole comfort of my life-—However, Nell, even 
that determination I regret and repent.—I am 
sorry I ever said a word that was likely to hurry 
you in your choice; and beg you will dismiss it 
-from your mind. Sooner than you should marry 


a man with whom Im sure you won't be happy, 
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I will buy a house in town—if that be what you 
want.” 

«J assure you I am quite as ill-inclined 
towards London as yourself,” replied Kleanor,— 
a little moved. | 

“At Wolseley, then,—if there is anything in 
the ways of the place disagreeable to you, 
change them, and I'll never interfere !—You 
are not particularly fond of Esher or Alan 
Hurkesley. You are, perhaps, annoyed at the 


prospect of the visit they are to pay me 

“No, indeed, I knew nothing about the 
matter.” | 

«“ T was going to say, that I would write and 
put them off this very morning, if the thought 
of their coming annoyed you. But don’t, I beg 
and entreat, allow yourself to make a missish 
match!—Don’t be persuaded into doing, in haste, 
what you'll be sure to repent at leisure !” 

There was a degree of warm sincerity in all 
this, so different from anything she had been 
prepared to expect from her-selfish, savage bro- 
ther, that the débutante, under her armour 
of worldliness, experienced something almost 
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amounting to a thrill. She answered him, 
however, with a degree of @ plomb that would 
have done honour to Lady Alicia de Capell. 
For, in the interval, her eyes had fallen upon a 
small ruby ring that sparkled upon her finger, 
a first pledge of love from Lord Mortayne, 
which brought back all the pride of conquest 
into her heart. , 

The fond attachment of one whom so many 
had vainly sought to enslave—the fond attach- 
ment of one whose enslavement would produce 
such a sensation in the fashionable world—was a 
sufficient weight, when thrown into the opposite 
scale, to invalidate all her brother had been 
saying. 

““My dear Wolseley, believe me, I feel as 
I ‘ought the kindness which so completely 
misleads you,” said she. “ But be assured you 
may give me to Lord Mortayne without the 
smallest scruple of conscience. On my side, as 
on his, it is a marriage of inclination. I am 
acquainted, as you know, with all that is best 
of London society. The young men of the 
day have most of them passed me in review, 
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without making the smallest impression. To 
Mortayne, on the contrary, I look up with 
affection. His society is agreeable to me.. I 
am never tired of hearing him talk, as so often 
of your young friends.” 

“In short, you have made up your mind 
to be the Right Honourable Lady Mortayne!” 

“T have !”—replied Eleanor, firmly, as though 
to write jfinis to the chapter. 

“In that case, I have not another word 
to say,” rejoined her brother. “ Woman’s will 
is a thing I trust I am too wise to contend 
against ! And when, pray, is the match to 
take place ?”— 

‘* As soon as you can make it convenient to 
complete arrangements with Mortayne’s lawyer.” 

“Tt is quite convenient. All that part of 
the business, Eleanor, will be easily accom- 
plished.” 

«“ And no other obstacles can or will arise,” 
added Miss Maitland, in a tone that conveyed 
to him, as she intended, the strength of her 
resolution. | 

«¢ Mortayne has been staying here, like our- 
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selves, I fancy, for this accursed wedding of 
Lady Alicia’s,” rejomed her brother, “ and on 
Monday next, the party breaks up. Is it your 
wish that he should accompany us back to 
Wolseley Hall ?”— 

“By no means. He has arrangements to 
make in his own house,—a house to which he 
had almost given up the idea of ever assigning 
- mistress. However, it would be but flat- 
tering that you made the invitation.” 

‘J don’t want to flatter him, Nell. I must 
give him my sister, because she chooses it. But 
I give you notice I shall do it with an ill grace.” - 

‘You do not mean that you purpose any un- 
graciousness towards one whom all the world—” 

«Set your mind at ease !"__interrupted her 
brother with some hauteur. “J am not a peer 
of the realm. But, for my own sake, I shall 
behave like a gentleman.” 

Another moment, and his hand was on the 
handle of the door, though, sooth to say, he had 
lost all interest about the hunting-stables. 

«J suppose,” said he, turning to address his 


sister as he was quitting the room, “ this 
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match of yours is, for the present, to be kept 
a secret ??— 

‘By no means,”—replied Eleanor, with a 
wholly unembarrassed countenance. Such 
things are a nine days’ wonder; and the sooner 
the first day of the nine is over, the better.” 

A slight shrug of the shoulders escaped him 
as he left the room. ‘ All alike!” muttered he. 
“The only delicacy they possess, lies in their 
complexions,—the only warmth, in theirtemper!” 

Even Lord Mortayne, overjoyed as he was 
at his prospects, had almost appeared to suggest 
that, for a time, it would be better to enjoy 
them unenvied. Perhaps he experienced a sort 
of compunction at the idea of having his 
marriage declared under that roof. But the 
moment Eleanor expressed her desire to have 
it known that she had pledged herself to be 
his for ever, the tumult of his heart over- 
powered every feeling of reluctance. 

The announcement did not, however, pro- 
duce all the sensation anticipated by the dé- 
butante. For two days past, the match had 
been looked upon, by every one but her brother, 
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as a settled thing:—the unfriendly, deciding 
that she was tempted by a coronet, and he by fifty 
thousand pounds; the friendly, that, dividing 
between them so many worldly and natural 
advantages, they had every prospect of being 
happy. But the majority of the lookers-on, 
who were indifferent to both parties, found far 
more to talk about in the beauty of the 
oriental pearls and India muslins (gifts to 
herself from Madras) which Mrs. Barrington 
had presented to her daughter-in-law; and 
experienced twice the curiosity concerning the 
crisis of Lord Clandon’s wooing. 

More than one guest in the house had noticed 
a whispered communication, addressed to Miss 
Brenton by his lordship when they met im the 
luncheon-room, to which, though pale and 
dispirited, Maria had been heard to reply by 
an exclamation of unqualified amazement.— 
What could all this mean ? 

Alas! it foreboded nothing likely to forward 
the projects of Lord Heriford for the perpetu- 
ation of his noble dynasty! Clan had simply 
acquainted his young friend, that the young lady © 
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who had formerly inspired her with such undue 
interest, was about to become a wedded wife. 

“The wife of your brother ?’—said she,— 
having often heard among the De Capell girls 
laughing allusions to her bemg intended for 
Henry. 

“ No,—of the gentleman with whom you 
saw her talking last night in the gallery.” 

‘That old man! Surely he cannot be much 
younger than my uncle?” | 

“ He is fifteen years older than ske is. But 
in his case, years are nothing :—it is the famous 
Lord Mortayne.” 

© Mortayne?—I do not think I ever heard 
the name before,” said Maria, as if ashamed, and 
trying to remember. 

And the smile of. satisfaction that overspread 
the countenance of Lord Clandon while listen- 
ing to her naive observations, probably arose 
from the comfortable conviction that to her, in 
whom he trusted he beheld the partner of his 
future life, even the names of such people as 
“ Morty” were a mystery. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Oh ! ’tis too much ! 
I never dreamt of this. I idly thought 
The true devotion of so many years 
Gave me a right undoubted on your heart. 
In its own strength my love was confident, 
And feared no rival. 
Wiiizam Harness. 


WHaTeEVER the results of the division on 
Lord Mortayne’s matrimonial motion, the pur- 
pose of the seconder was accomplished. Lady 
Alicia, on the eve of her marriage, was 
thoroughly discomposed. After so bitter a tug 
of war, the débutante had triumphed! If Eleanor 
had been unable to witness the defection of 
the man whom she had been jeered by her 
rival into believing her inferior in birth and 
fortune, without the pang that ever attends the 
infidelity of the first admirer whose professions 
of love have been listened to with less than 
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indifference,—if she had watched, with anguish 
of spirit, the gradual enchainment of her former 
slave to the feet of one by whom his homage 
was prospered by unvarying graciousness,—she 
had now her ample revenge. The bridegroom’s 
cheek was blanched, either by jealousy or rage; 
and the future Lady Alicia Barrington forced 
to strike her flag to the future Lady Mortayne. 

None knew better than Lady Heriford’s 
daughter the spell comprehended in the magic of 
a name. The wife of “ Morty” must have been 
popular, even if plain as herself, or as vulgar as 
Miss Vicary Arable. But, when young, fair, 
and wealthy as Eleanor, the throne of London 
fashion would be her own! 

But this was not the worst. The announce- 
ment of Lord Mortayne’s engagement having 
brought about certain explanations with grand- 
mamma, hitherto carefully withheld, the old 
lady, enlightened by her grandson Clandon as 
to the heroism, and, still more, the womanly 
grace, with which his sister Sophia had sub- 
mitted to one of the worst trials that befal the 
female heart, actually begged her of her mother. 
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“From what I have seen lately of the 
sayings and doings of this house, my dear 
Susan,” said she, “ I am inclined to think the 
habits of mine better suited to Sophy. I am 
growing old, my dear. My hours, though never 
dull, are sometimes lonesome; and, if [ have 
abstained, heretofore, from begging the company 
of one of my grandchildren, it was from a con- 


viction, strong in my mind, that nature intended 


only people of succeeding generations to abide 
together. Twenty or thirty years’ difference 
of age and tastes, is quite as much as can be 
made compatible. But Sophy has been care- 
worn into premature womanhood; and will, 
may be, be happier in my sleepy dovecote at 
Warleigh, with her books and flowers, than 
amid the racket of balls and pother of flir- 
tations kept up by her younger brothers and 


sisters.” 


Lady Heriford, who often regarded poor . 


Sophia’s grave face as a reproach, allowed her- 
self to be easily convinced. The plan suited 
her; for her venerable mother was growing too 
old to be left alone with servants. Nor was 
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Sophia less pleased. It would be a relief to 
lose sight of the gay world at the moment it 
was ringing with acclamations on the auspicious 
marriage of Lord Mortayne; acclamations amid 
which her own harmless name would probably 
be repeated im a tone of disparagement by the 
lips of many. 7 

Lady Alicia alone was dissentient. For 
grandmamma to desire her sister for an inmate, 
seemed almost to amount to a selection as her 
heir; and Alicia, (who, as the eldest born, was 
her god-daughter,) had long looked forward to 
monopolizing Warleigh and the fifty thousand 
pounds. Lady Kilsythe’s recent generosity, 
indeed, seemed to confirm her expectations; 
and it was truly annoying, after having ex- 
horted her future husband to be “ scrupulously 
attentive to grandmamma, whose property she 
was likely to inherit,” that the same unexpected 
stroke which converted the débutante imto a 
peeress, and deprived her sister of the object of 
her youthful love, should prove equally fatal to 
her covetous expectations. 

When, therefore, the Morning Post, in de- - 
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scribing the “Hymeneats at Herrrorp 
CastueE,” in its largest type, and with a degree 
of efflorescence well calculated to ~ 


Yield its muse just half-a-crown per line, 


adverted, in due precedence after the point-lace 
veil and orange-flowers,—the six lovely brides- 
maids, all arrayed in the sameelegant costume 
of white muslin over pink silk,—and the school- 
children of the village strewing flowers before 
“the happy pair,” to the “slight cloud over- 
shadowing, during the ceremony, the forehead of, 
the noble bride; doubtless in anticipation of her 
approaching separation from her beloved family. 
and the home of her childhood,”—it showed 
itself clearer-sighted than in the usual mani- 
festoes of its great letters. A cloud did indeed 
overshadow her brow. Even while giving her 
hand to one who, albeit his personal attractions 
were such as to induce a suspicion that he might 
be a Cupidon déchainé, was qualified by cool- 
ness, both of heart and head, to ascend, hand in 
hand with her, the slippery ways of preferment 
in which her intriguing nature discerned the 
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happiness of life,—even when receiving the 
congratulations of that brilliant assemblage, and 
listening to the somewhat lengthy adieus of the 
old Marquis, previous to entering the handsome 
chariot, her bridal gift from her brother Clandon, 
_ —even then she felt herself outwitted!— 

The great event, however, was over and 
- ended; and, in the course of the following day 
or two, poor old Lord Heriford became too ex- 
perienced in parting compliments, not to learn 
the valuable art of abbreviation. The party 
broke up as rapidly as the crowd after an exe- 
cution; and the paragraph of the Morning Post, 
like the last dying speech and confession cried 
in the streets, was all that remained ‘to the 
public of the recent excitement. 

Had grandmamma but paused in her kindly 
intentions towards Lady Sophia, she might per- 
haps have judged it an act of charity to extend 
her invitation to that “ poor giddy thing, Lady 
Mary.” For it was hinted in the Castle, that 
Sir Wolseley Maitland, on the eve of his de- 
parture, so far from confirming her flighty hopes 
of an offer of his hand, had said before them all 
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to Lord Henry, “ You and Newbury, old fellow, 
must come and finish the shooting season with 
me at Wolseley, as soon as Nell’s match has 
come off. Esher will be with me, and several 
other capital fellows, who were not quite the 
thing so long as there was a young lady im the 
house. But it is going to be Bachelor’s Hall 
now !—No fear of my making an ass of myself! 
No fear of petticoat government at Wolseley 
Hall!” 

Not darmg to provoke the justice-dedling 
strictures of her mother, by admitting how 
much of her kindness towards “her charming 
young relative, Miss Maitland” had been pro- 
duced by the hope of converting this uncom- 
promising woman-hater into a son-in-law, Lady - 
Heriford affected to treat the affair, when re- 
ported to her, as an excellent joke. Even Lady 
Mary was too much addicted to giggling, and 
had heard too many family reproaches vented 
upon Sophia’s sorrowful face, not to be disposed 
to take the affront offered her, as if Cub Castle 
and its master had never been her object; nor, 


at nineteen, could so merry a nature perceive 
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the smallest necessity for taking the veil, because 
a bridal one was not forthcoming. 

Of those, meanwhile, to whose departing — 
equipages the grey-haired porter touched his 
hat, as they issued from the Castle gates on the 
day succeeding the wedding, the one -whose 
heartach was deepest seated, was Maria. The 
pique of the débutante,—the vexation of Lady © 
Alicia,—the sorrow of Sophia at leaving the 
home where she had once been happy,—were 
sensations, rather than sentiments. But the 
trouble of the poor orphan who had lost the 
pole-star by whose remote light her dreary 
days were cheered, was almost too heavy for 
endurance. 

The bitter uncle, whose grumblings during 
that two days’ journey afforded a sad foretaste 
of what he would be on returning home to find 
his wood-stack diminished, and his very small- 
beer drunk out, would perhaps be unpropitious 
to Mrs. Barrington’s entreaty that his niece’s 
removal to Cornbury Hall might be deferred 
for a time. Even if he consented to harbour 
her, what would there be now to reconcile her 

G2 
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to his constant reproofs?—-What would even 
aston appear, when there was no longer the 
chance of a break in its ever-clouded atmo- 
sphere,—no half-yearly vacation to bring back 
her cousin Charles,—nobody to work for,— 
nobody to slave for,—for the chance of having 
it said, “Is it you, Maria, who have had my 
room so neatly got up?”—or, “ By Jove, coz, 
there are nearly as many flowers in your garden 
as at the Horticultural.” 

- For Charles had confided to her, soon after 
her arrival at Heriford, in the glow of intimacy 
produced by the expectation of soon hailing her 
as a Countess, that, with his own consent, he 
would never set foot in Easton again. 

“Between my father’s shabby ways, the 
wretchedness of the house, and the cursed vul- 
garity of the country neighbours,” said he, 
“Lady Alicia would be driven to distraction. 
We often laugh, together, over that frightful 
luncheon scene !—-But it would not do to repeat 
the joke.”— 

_ Luckily, no necessity existed for the imme- 
diate intimation of his unfilial intentions. The 
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happy couple were going abroad. Like most 
English girls reared in the monotonous seesaw 
of four months of the year at papa’s town house, 
and eight months at his country seat, Lady 
Alicia had formed romantic notions of the 
pleasures of the Continent. Her husband’s 
previous project of spending the winter in Paris, 
was, consequently, not abandoned; and the 
number of the Morning Post, succeeding that 
which announced her to be a wedded: wife, 
superadded the fact of her embarkation for 
France. 7 

Sad, sad was the afternoon at Easton that 
followed the receipt of the farewell letter, 
bearing the Dover postmark! The exultation 
produced by the pomp and circumstance of the 
wedding at an end, Mr. Barrington had fallen 
back at once into the meanness and peevishness 
of his usual habits. Little as he had been 
called upon to produce on occasion of the bril- 
liant match effected by his son, it was enough 
to unhinge the sordid economy of his system of 
life. For the outlay of presents, travelling, 
and dress, his strong box had of necessity been 
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unlocked; and, so far from his customary accu- 
mulation at the end of the year, a considerable 
deficit wasimminent! There was every pretext, 
therefore, for announcing himself twenty times 
a day to be a ruined man;—for shaving still 
closer the scanty rations of his establishment ;— 
and for complaining of the heartless profligacy 
with which Charles had endeavoured to saddle 
upon fis shoulders every possible expense there 
was. any decent pretext for transferrmg from 
his own! 

“ There would have been some equivalent 
for.a few hundred pounds thrown away,” he 
observed, “ had Charles persevered in his ori- 
ginal fancy, and netted the pink-and-white 
Miss, with the fifty thousand pounds, who was 
going to throw herself away, in revenge for his 
desertion, upon a weazened-faced lord, old 
enough to be her father. Money was money. 
In her case, the advantage was real. But what 
was the naked truth of Lady Alicia’s fortune ? 
Ten thousand pounds!—a paltry ten thousand 
pounds! As to the appointment promised him, 
—places under Government (even if he had the 
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and with regard to the five hundred per annum, 
to be paid by the old cat of a grandmother, 
what security had he for the realization of the 
engagement, supposing she were to die in the 
interim?—No, no! It was no use deceiving 
themselves. Charles had his five hundred a-year, 
and his wife hers; and all the rest was leather 
and prunella,” | 

“ And I should like to see,” added the mali- 
cious man, speaking as earnestly as though he 
really coveted the sight, “ two people of their 
preposterous pretensionsstarving upon anincome, 
which I, who am neither the worst of mana- 
gers nor the most luxurious of men, can hardly 
contrive to make cover the wants of life !—F'me 
work, forsooth, when my lady gets put to the 
push !—Fine work, when Mr. Varnished-boots 
gets dunned for the amount of a brewer’s bill! 
Of all things in this world, commend me to a 
shabby-genteel establishment, with a Ladyship 
in tatters at its head !”— 

All this virulence was produced by a private 
request made to him at Heriford Castle by his 
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son, that, on quitting their house, he would 
fee the groom of the chambers with a five-pound 
note. 

“A fiee-pound note?—Did Mr. Charles Bar- 
rington happen to know, pray, the number of 
shillings contamed in a five-pound note ?—A 
labourer’s wages for a couple of months !”— 

“ IT assure you, Sir,” persisted his son, “that, 
considering the occasion of your visit here, you 
cannot give less. Whittingham will probably 
look for ten. But five is the smallest sum you 
could offer.” 

It was in vain his father protested, that if, in 
former days, any gentleman visiting at Hexholm 
had given a five-pound note to his butler, he 
would have discharged the one and insulted the 
other on the spot. 

“ Hexholm was not Heriford Castle!”—was 
his son’s unlucky reply. 

“ Oh! if you must needs quote lords for pre- 
cedents,” retorted the enraged Mr. Barrington, 
“not a year passed, in those days, but I was 
twice or thrice staying at Lord Coylsfield’s; 
and I will wager my head Ais servants would 
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have thought me mad had I offered such a | 


9 


fee. 
“ You had not just married your son to Lord 


Coylsfield’s daughter!” rejoined Charles, in- 
-wardly thanking heaven that this tyranny would 


soon be overpast; and, finding his father impla- 
cable,—as jealous over his pocket’s blood as 
though every drop of it flowed from his heart,— 
he arranged the matter secretly with his mother, — 
and redeemed his family honour in the establish- 

ment of his father-in-law. oo 

The wound inflicted upon his father’s covet- 
ousness had, however, never healed; and Mrs. 
Barrington’s country neighbours, who, expecting 
to see him come back from Heriford Castle with 
his heart turned wrong side before by the extra- 
ordinary promotion of his son, were amazed at 
perceiving that he not only resumed, on the 
morrow of his return, his old straw hat, rusty 
pea jacket, and unblacked highlows, but that 
he was far from elated by the match. 

It was unaccountable! The Harmers of 
Hedgington, and Forsyths at the Vicarage, 
who were beginning to tattle in whispers of 
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the Barrington family, (as if there were some- 
thing “uncanny,” or Aladdin-ish, in the destinies 
of a young man who had only to show his face 
to have the Sultan’s daughter offer him her 
hand,) began to thaw again, and hold out 
theirs, as usual, to people who, though connected 
with a Marquis, dispensed with having a coronet 
branded or ruddled on their shoulders. 

The Chalkneys, on the other hand, were too 
curious to learn the details of the wedding, not 
to compromise with the spite which inclined 
them to stand aloof; more especially as they 
flattered themselves they could point out a flaw - 
in the jewel so much the object of their envy. 

“So, you did not manage to bring Lord 
Clandon back with you, my dear Miss Brenton?” 
observed Sir Hildebrand, (after hearing Mrs. 
Barrington repeat, in answer to his congratu- 
lations, the answer which, in every case, she 
tried. to make with untearful eyes and an 
unfaltering voice, “that her son had indeed 
made a fortunate choice, and enjoyed every 
prospect of happiness.”) “ We Buckinghamshire 
bumpkins were rather in hopes you would have 
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persuaded him to return, and spend the winter 
at Greensells.” 

“Greensells is not thought a very healthy 
winter residence,” was Maria’s unembarrassed 
reply. “If Sir Rupert should fulfil his inten- 
tions of retiring from the county before Parlia- 
ment meets, Lord Clandon must be on the 
spot. Otherwise, I hardly think he will be 
here again this winter.” 

Mrs, Barrington,—who had been too much 
taken up at Heriford Castle by an event so 
important in her life as the wedding of her only 
son, to take much heed of aught beside, and 
knew only. that.the Earl had been attentive to 
Miss Brenton, but, as the fact had proved, 
without the smallest ixtention of offering her 
his hand,—was afraid the poor girl might feel 
annoyed by what was evidently “intended as an 
attack. She did not surmise the perfect self- 
security of her niece. She did not guess with. 
what vigilant care Lord Clandon had watched 
over every step taken by Maria in his father's 
house; how unceasingly he had endeavoured 
to divert her mind from its girlish troubles; | 
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how fondly he had removed the thorns from her 
path; how near her he had stood during the 
marriage ceremony, that he might hurry her 
away in case the anguish of her soul ‘should 
break forth; and above all, how tenderly he 
had pressed her hand at parting, when assisting 
her into the carriage in the dim Higa ¢ of a a 
‘November morning. 

‘Should you be very angry if you were to 
receive a letter from me on your return home?” 
he had ventured to whisper, while lending her 
his arm across the great hall, m the face of an 
assembled file of livery servants, with the super- 
cilious Mr. Whittingham at their head. 

« Angry ?—Oh, no!—It would be so kind of 


‘you to write!” 


was her ingenuous reply ; 
particularly if you hear news of the travellers. 
You know how negligently Charles corresponds 
with Easton.” 

And if, in the course of the day, it occurred 
to her to ask herself, a thousand times, what 
good deed Lady Alicia could have done in the 
sight of Providence to entitle her to such 


a reward as the hand of her cousin Charles, 


mage ae 
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she more than once added to the inquiry, “and 


such a brother as Lord Clandon.” 


For, as a brother, she conceived him to be 


invaluable. No matter, she thought, whether 


a brother’s figure be uncouth, or his complexion 
muddy,—he is always a brother,—the closest, 


dearest, and truest of friends; and, from the 


friendship he bestowed upon her, who had no 
claims upon his kindness, save having given 


him a crust of bread one day when he took 


her for the housekeeper and scen that. his 


pointers were fed whenever they accompanied 


her uncle home from shooting, she could readily 


conceive what must be the warmth of his at- 


tachment to the sisters of his flesh and blood. 


She did, certainly, when allowing herself to 


desire what was impossible, sometimes wish 


she had such a brother as Lord Clandon. 


The inquiries of Sir Hildebrand Chalkneys 


therefore, afforded her more pleasure than pain. 
She liked. to hear the sound of Lord Clandon’s 


mame. She liked to hear his sojourn at Green- 


sells talked of as possible. It would be so 


very pleasant to have him there again; so 
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delightful. to hear, through him, what was 
written to Heriford Castle by Lady Alicia! © 

Some days after the visit of the family from 
Pountney Hill, she was struck, while planting 
some hyacinth-roots, and thinking within her- 
self with what different feelings she had been 


accustomed annually to execute the same task, — 


when there was a chance of getting them into 
bloom before Charles’s winter vacation was at 
an end,—by the pertinacity with which her 
uncle kept hovering about her during her ope- 
rations. So earnestly did he fix his eyes upon 


her, that, m her nervous fright, she took a 


sidelong view of her simple woollen gown, to 
be sure that she had not soiled it by her gar- 
dening, so as to run the risk of a reprimand. 
But not so much as a speck of mould was to 
be seen! And she soon discovered that he was 
not in one of his acrid humours; for he not 
only inquired whether the pots were the size 
she wanted, but offered to send the helper 
_ to remove them for her to the greenhouse, 
when she had done. 

On proceeding into the parlour,—no longer 
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interdicted since Charles’s marriage,—to finish 
her gloomy afternoon with needle-work, he 
still followed her,—still kept fidgetting up and 


down the room. 


At last, Mrs. Barrington, as if out of - 


patience, observed, in answer to a whisper her 
husband had bent over her work-basket to 
inflict, —* Why not = her at once ee 
has no secrets from ws.” 

While turning with wondering eyes from 
one to the other for a further explanation, Miss 
Brenton discovered her uncle to be thoroughly 
confused by this frank appeal. But Mrs. Bar- 
rington continued to speak out. 

“There was a letter in the post-bag for 
you this morning, my dear,”—said she, “ bear- 
ing the Whitehaven post-mark; and your 
uncle is anxious to know the news from Heri- 
ford Castle.—Y our uncle fancies it was addressed 
in Lord Clandon’s handwriting.”—-She could 
not add—* And suspecting he has made you 
an offer, is wild to learn the truth.” But Maria 


was far from reluctant to satisfy Mr. Barring- 


ton’s curiosity. 
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“The letter was, indeed, from Lord Clan- 
don, uncle,” she replied, “but I was so dis- 
appointed at the contents,—I made so sure, 
when I opened it, that he would not have 
written unless he had news to send us of my 
cousin, and was so vexed when I found that. it 
contained nothing but gossip about people I do 
not care for,—the Maitlands,—Lord Mortayne, 
that Jewish gentleman we all disliked so,—all 
sorts of uninteresting persons,—that I put it 
aside after reading it; and, coming down too 
late for breakfast, was so afraid you might be 
angry that the whole thing went out of my 
head.” 

Mr. Barrington looked as though he did not 
believe a word she was uttering; and though 
his wife nodded to him, aside, as much as to 
say, “ You see!—I told you the letter was of no 
manner of consequence,”—even she did not 
imagine that Maria had told them the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth. 

But my uncle, being disappointed, chose to 
be displeased. 

“ Very extraordinary,” said he, “ that a man 
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of Lord Clandon’s age should take upon him- 
self to open a correspondence with a girl of | 
Maria’s upon indifferent subjects.” 

And his niece became instantly so alarmed 
- lest he should interdict what afforded her sole 
chance of intelligence concerning the bride 
and bridegroom, that she offered to fetch the 
letter. 

“Perhaps her aunt would like to see what 
he said of the family at Heriford Castle ?” 

Mrs. Barrington longed to reply,— No, my 
dear child!—keep your letters to yourself; 
no harm can possibly enter into any corre- 
spondence of yours.” But an admonitory ges- 
ture from her husband forbad her affectionate 
apostrophe ; and the letter was fetched,—and 
read! | 

“ Exactly what Maria informed us!” said Mrs. 
Barrington, in reply to the keenly inquiring 
looks fixed upon her by her husband during 
the perusal ; but folding it up at the close, and 
delivering it back in too marked a manner to 
her niece, to admit of his saying,—“I should 
like to read it myself.” | 
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‘Baffled in his purpose, he would probably 
have burst out into a new condemnation of the 
correspondence, but that, at that moment, -a 
tax-gatherer’s paper was brought into the room; 
and he contented himself by venting his savage- 
ness on the footman,—pointing out to him, by 
traces on the meagre Scotch carpet, that he 
had been out of doors, and forgotten to wipe 
his shoes. 

A moment afterwards, he followed the man 
out of the room, to ascertain whether the 
extortioner who brought the paper, had left 
the premises. And Mrs. Barrington’s heart 
was glad. For, had he chosen to insist on 
reading the letter, he would instantly have 
seen through the vein of tenderness so wholly 
unperceived by Maria; instantly discovered that 
there needed but the smallest hint of reci- 
procity of feeling, to duce Lord Clandon to 
propose ; and the advice which he might have 
felt called upon to offer to his inexperienced 
niece, would have been the very thing to deter- 
mine her to break off the acquaintance. : 

Meanwhile, if the letter from Heriford were 
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thus satisfactory, those, or rather hat from the 
travellers was NoT. Very short,—very cold,— 
it intimated only that they had determined to 
spend the winter at Paris. To the English 
Ambassadress, Lady Alicia Barrington was 
nearly related ; and the number of noble émigrés 
harboured at Heriford Castle during the revo- 
lution, afforded her a strong connexion with 
the Faubourg St. Germain. They consequently 
-anticipated a gay and pleasant season, and were 
to complete their bridal year by a summer tour 
of the German baths. 

It was well that Charles refrained from add- 
ing—* after which we proceed to Italy to 
accomplisha second:” such being, at present, the 
project of Lady Alicia, in order to estrange her 
husband entirely from family connexions with 
which she felt she could have nothing in 
common. For, as it was, poor Maria regarded 
the decree with despair. 

“Tt is the same,” she observed to Mrs. Bar- 
rington, “as being told that we are never to see 
him again. For you heard what Lady Chalk- 
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neys was saying the other day, about a long 
residence abroad effecting a total transformation 
of the character. Charles will come back to us 
another man.” 

‘He may, perhaps,” replied her aunt; “ but I 
never allow myself, dearest Maria, to be much 
alarmed by Lady Chalkney’s showings. Her 
object is less to say what is true, than what will 
make others uneasy.” 

It was difficult, however, on so hazy a No- 
vember day, with all the plants remaining in 
the flower-beds killed down by the frost,—the 
very small fire allowed by Mr. Barrington’s 
parsimony smouldering into yellow smoke in 
the grate,—nothing to be done in the garden,— 
and in the house, only the hemming of a new 
set of table-linen purchased for the chance of. 
the noble bride having condescended to’ visit 
them before she left England,—or the perusal, 
for the twentieth time, of the Guardian, Adven- 
turer, and Hawkesworth’s Telemachus, relics of 
her school classics, (a subscription to the Tring 
Book Club being rigorously interdicted by her 
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uncle,) it was difficult, under the pressure of 
social enjoyments such as these, not to be a 
little desponding. 

A deep-seated sense of religion rendered her 
patient ; affection for the kind aunt who was 
her fellow-victim, prompted her to endeavour 
to be even cheerful. But there were moments 
when it was impossible for poor Griselda not to 
feel that the whole remainder of her life was 
November ;—and that November was a dreary 
time !— 
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CHAPTER VII. 


O mio tesoro, 
Ancor non son sicuro, ancor’ i’ tremo. 
A dir-ti il vero ; e mi par d’ora in ora 
Che’l sonno mi si rompa, 
E che tu mi +’involi, anima mia. 
GUARINI. 


Tuat November might be made to wear a 
very different aspect, Maria Brenton would 
have speedily admitted, could she have taken a 
bird’s-eye view, just then, of Wolseley Hall. 

All that money,—all that taste,—all that 
imagination could procure, was there displayed. 
To welcome Lord Mortayne to her fathers 
house, in a style calculated to inspire him with 
high notions of her pretensions, “Eleanor had 
spared neither cost nor pains; and, now that she 
was about to restore him to liberty, Sir Wolseley 
seconded her wishes by allowing her unlimited 


sway. 
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Even before the announcement of her mar- 
riage, his goodwill towards her had considerably 
increased, on finding the burthen of chaperonage 
less heavy than he expected. No longer aggra- 


_vated by the perpetual diatribes of his father, 
he had begun to see that a young sister was no 


such terrible thing. The admiration she had — 
excited in London, the decree of Lord Esher, 
and others of his stable-haunting clique, “that 
there might be handsomer women in London, 
but, by Jove, no one showed blood like Miss 
Maitland !”—had administered almost as largely 
to his pride, as though it were said of a filly bred 
in the Wolseley stables. There was, in fact, 
something in the character of his sister’s style 
of beauty peculiarly agreeable to him ;—some- 
thing of the race-horse,—something charac- 
teristic of a winner of the Oaks. 

And now that she was about to leave him, 
how could he do less than welcome his new 
brother-in-law in the way most agreeable to 
her? He did not fancy Lord Mortayne. He 
thought him a flimsy fine gentleman, as well as. 
a roué in grain. He even thought him “a bit 
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of a spoon ;” and often wondered what sort of a 
figure he would cut on Bay Slapdash, in the 
blind country round Heriford Castle !—But as 
Nell had decidedly made up her mind to marry 
him, and he was about to become a guest at 
Wolseley Hall, there was too much of the 
gentleman at the bottom, of Sir Wolseley’ Ss 
selfishness, not to render him a hospitable 
host. | 

When Mortayne arrived there, consequently, | 
after issuing such orders as would place his own 
residence in a condition to receive his lovely 
bride, he was startled to perceive the disparity 
between the villa-like slightness of the only 
home his early follies had left him to offer to 
Miss Maitland, and the handsome old squire- 
| _archical residence which constituted her notions 
of country life. But that from the moment he 
caught sight of her fair face, he thought 
only of her, he would have felt humiliated 
by the solidity of the square old family mansion, 
with its groinings of cedar and oak,—its fine 
old plate,—sterling old pictures,—sound old 
wine,—famous old breed of deer and horses, 
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and dogs and cattle,—its ancient avenue of elms, 
and certain oaks which were certified as ancient 
trees at the time of the Hanoverian succession. 
For it was a handsome family mansion ;— 
the father, grandfather, and great grandfather 
of Sir Wolseley, if sotters of their own home- 
brewed, had lived upon their estate, and improved 
it; or their fair descendant had not now, per- 
chance, been on the eve of becoming a peeress 
of the realm. 
The thing, however, that struck him most in 
the house, was the good taste with which 
Eleanor, without encroaching on the arrange- 
ments of the somewhat low-browed and high 
chimney-pieced suite of drawing-rooms, with 
their rich old damask furniture, and glorious 
old paintings in heavy old frames, had limited 
her interference to a single chamber; a chamber 
fronting the morning sun, and overlooking a 
fine terrace, which she had caused to be hung 
with flutings of Indian chintz, and fitted up 
with antique furniture of carved or twisted 
ebony, rescued by her zeal from the old family 
lumber-room' to which it was consigned on 
VOL, IL ae: 
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the refurnishing of the mansion, early in the 


last century. Neither pictures nor glasses, nor . 


any costly ornament, had been introduced to mar 
the chaste simplicity of the spot: Only her 


musical instruments,—only her books,—only a 


few simple vases filled with the choicest flowers. 
It was exclusively a young girl’s room. 

“ Thank Heaven !” was the secret ejaculation 
of Lord Mortayne, on visiting her sanctuary. 
“Whatever Sir Wolseley may delight in, her 
own tastes, at least, are pure and simple. She 
will not despise her future home.” 

It did not occur to the enamoured man, that 
what the girl had accepted, because unable to 


compass more, might not suffice the ambitions 


of the matron. But, had he surmised that it 
was because the little terrace-room and the 


house in which she could not legislate to her 


liking were hateful to her, that she married 
him at all, the high-minded Sophia de Capell 
would indeed have been amply avenged. 
Meanwhile Sir Wolseley welcomed him cor- 
dially to the Hall, and placed horses, dogs, and 
master at his disposal; and his. satisfaction was 
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completed by the smiles that irradiated the face 
of his Eleanor when he placed before her the 
rich dressing and jewel cases adorned with her 
future coronet, which were his wedding present. 
Lord Mortayne had no near relations; so that 
the shower of cadeauz, which sometimes ac- 
company the bridal of people of more extended 
connexions, was unluckily wanting. And when 
he showed her, with a pleased air, a variety of 
gifts of no great value except as tributes of 
regard, which had been despatched to “ Morty” 
by such attached friends as Lord Bowbridge 
and a few of his co-mates, it was no small joy 
to be able to exhibit in return, a noble casket 
of family diamonds which had been presented 
to her by her brother, with the flattering obser- 
vation that “if he should ever be guilty of the 
folly of taking a wife, he would sooner see her 
hanged than wearing jewels worn by his 
mother.” | 

“ We must get them reset before the season,” 
said Eleanor, carelessly, while showing them to 
Lord Mortayne. “ In their present state, they 
are as heavy and tasteless as an old epergne. 

H 2 
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But the brilliants themselves are of great 
beauty.” 

Slight as was the observation, it sufficed to 
suspend the bridegroom’s breath.—<The Season!” 
—That hateful word, which he would fain have 
had obliterated from the land’s language !—That 
hateful word, which he had hoped was, at least, 
effaced from the mind of her he loved. | 

It had vexed him beyond measure, when, in 
the correspondence produced by their tempo- 
rary separation at Heriford Castle, he found 
Eleanor strongly advocating the solemnization 
of their marriage in London, As her brother 
had no house in town, she proposed. being 
married from an hotel. “It would be so conve- 
nient,” she said, “ for the completion of her érous- 
seau, as well as so pleasant an escape from the 
publicity and formality they had recently seen 
attending the wedding at Heriford Castle.” 

Not that Lord Mortayne by any means 
suspected his Eleanor of having formed in her 
noviciate as a débutante a fixed idea of a fashion-. 
able wedding at St. George’s, with the proper 
allotment of ladyships for bridesmaids, duchesses 
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for ‘spectators, and a bishop to solemnize the 
rite, disliked the notion of “taking the ring” 
without a due proportion of metropolitan dis- 
play. But he wanted her to appreciate, as he 
did, the delight of breathing their mutual vows 
in the secluded village church of her birthplace, 
—thinking only of him, and eager only to 
escape to a still more domestic solitude. 

She had ceded to his wishes, without apprizing 
him that the seeming concession was produced 
by her brother’s absolute ceto to the London 
scheme, and open declaration of his détermina- 
tion not to sacrifice more than a day’s hunting 
to her nuptials. But, however enchanted by 
her ready relinquishment of her plans, the 
devoted lover could not but tremble at the 
indications revealed by this accidental allusion 
to the coming spring. He seemed to behold an 
apparition of Old Vassall’s face, grinning in 
‘malicious delight over her shoulder, at the reali- 
zation of his prophecies !— 

So averse was he, however, to produce even 
a ripple upon the glassy surface of his present 
happiness, that he said not a word. There 
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would come a time, hereafter, to wean her from 
any projects she might have formed at the 
instigation of the giddy younger daughters of 
Lady Heriford. Once installed with him in 
the paradise he would create for her at Mor- 
tayne, by the shores of his own beautiful 
Windermere, in the midst of the loveliest scenery 
of the British Islands, it would be his own 
fault if she had leisure to languish after the 
dusty desart of Hyde Park. 

People in love are all but Chinese in the 
limitation of their perceptions. For them the 
world seems comprised in 


the little space 
Two loving arms confine. 

And while the fascinated Morty sat spell-bound 
in one of the old ebony chairs, his eyes fixed 
upon the loveliest of faces, with the slender 
snow white hand of her on whom his soul 
doated extended towards him from the opposite 
sofa and folded within his own, an earthquake 
might have shook the house, and he had scarcely 
felt the shock, Never was there, in short, a 


more submissive victim to the potent spell of 
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Moments, when we gather from a glance 
More joy than from all future pride or praise, 
Which kindle manhood, but can ne’er entrance 
The heart in an existence of its own, 
Of which another’s bosom is the zone. | 
‘When I reflect,” murmured he, as soon as 
the departure of Sir Wolseley, with his dogs and 
keepers, secured him the happiness of a téte-d- - 
téte with her who was so soon to become his 
for ever,—“ when I reflect, dearest, upon the 
almost miraculous nature of my happiness,— 
that J who, to my shame be it spoken, have 
lived almost exclusively with what is vile and 
worthless, and wasted among them the sunshine 
of my life,—should have obtained the affections 
of a creature so bright,—so unsullied,—so new 
to all the impulses of life, and so pure from all 
its corruptions, it scarcely seems just that 
Providence should ordain me such a treasure. 
Who knows better than I, Eleanor, the bril- 
liant fortunes you might have commanded ?— 
Who knows better than I, the admiration 
lavished upon you in London wherever you 
appeared ?—And all this, darling, have you 
renounced for my sake ! ”— 
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Not a word in reply! How could she answer 
such an adjuration ?-—But it was not an answer 
he needed. All the ardent lover desired was, 
that she should smile upon him for ever, as she 
was then smiling,—and gently return, as at that 
moment, the fervent pressure of his hand.— 

The friends, the numerous friends, to whom 
“ Morty.” was so dear, could hardly have wished 
him happier, had they been eye-witnesses of his 
infatuation ; and when Lord and Lady Heriford 
arrived with the two younger girls, who, as a 
medium between Lord Mortayne’s dislike of a 
public wedding and the established usages of 
society, were to officiate as bridesmaids to the 
young kinswoman whom they would fain have 
hailed as a sister,— Lady Mary’s first letter from 
Wolseley Hall to her friend, Lady Barbara 
Bernardo, announced, in addition to the great 
fact, that, “after all, Wolseley was a horrid, dull, 
old heavy place, good only for a fox-hunting 
squire ; that she knew not which was stupidest, 
the house or the master; and that if she had 
married Sir Wolseley, she should have been the 


most moped and miserable creature in the 
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world,”—the intelligence, far more likely to 
interest her correspondent, that “never was 
man so over head and ears as Lord Mortayne! 
—Much as she had heard of the violent nature 
of first love, she saw the last was far more’to 
be dreaded.” 

The Marchioness of Heriford, meanwhile, who 
had accepted as a last chance of attack upon Sir 
Wolseley the invitation so earnestly made by 
‘Eleanor only that an account of her happy 
nuptials might be transmitted to the travellers 
at Paris,—(her own pomt lace and diamonds 
quadrupling in value those of Lady Alicia Bar- 
rington,)—could not forbear observing to her 
host, that “‘ had she been aware of the impossi- 
bility of tearing their dear Eleanor, even for a 
moment, from the side of Lord Mortayne, she 
should hardly have undertaken so long a journey 
for the pleasure of her company.” 

And though Sir Wolseley, hospitable, if not 
polished, fulfilled the intentions of the com-- 
plainant by making full amends for Eleanor’s 
remissness, Lady Heriford did not the less 
whisper, on the morning of the wedding, to her. 

H 3 
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friend Lady Essendon, who, with one or two 
other country neighbours of note, came over in 
their carriages and four to do honour to the 
ceremony, attracted by the unfailing bait of 
bride-cake and favours, that, “in spite of their 
seeming reciprocity of feeling, she should have 
been better pleased to see her young friend united 
‘with a man more of her own age and character, 
than Lord Mortayne,—a man for whom the illu- 
sions of life were beginning, rather than at 
their close.” 

“ T was at her mother’s wedding !” added her 
Ladyship, in a Mrs. Candour-like tone. “One 
of the prettiest creatures in the world, was my 
poor cousin Matilda! But she would marry a 
country-gentleman, when all she cared for was 
London; and poor Lady Maitland’s ending is, 
unhappily, no secret !’— 

“ Lady Heriford has given up all hopes of 
Sir Wolseley, or she would not come out with 
that ugly story just now!” mused, in her turn, 
the” Countess of Essendon. “‘ Save me from 
my friends!’ might be parodied in this instance 
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‘by ‘ Beware of the reminiscences of a cousin 
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* I can tell you that it made the poor Mar- 
chioness yellow with spite,” said Sir Wolseley, 
on the other hand, to Lord Esher, when, the 


. week following, the first bachelor-party at Cub | 


Castle was inaugurated, “to have to carry off 
her two ugly angels in one direction, while Nelly 
was whirled off, m another, for Mortayne’s 
family place! The coronet on the bridal chariot 
formed too disagreeable a contrast to that of 
Lady Alicia Barrington !” 

Every one, however, did not view the two 
matriages in the same relative light. On perusing 
in the papers the formal ‘announcement which — 
‘proved that the once hated name of Eleanor 
Maitland had ceased to exist, Maria Brenton 
observed, with a heavy sigh, to Mrs. Barrington, 
“ Poor thing !—what a sad change for her to be 
married to that cross-looking ugly man, after 
flattering herself she had secured the affec- 
tions of my cousin !”— 

The self-same paper, conveying the account of 
the wedding, contained, however, another an- 
nouncement, which instantly absorbed the whole 
attention of Easton Hoo. Extracts from the 
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Indian papers, brought by the Overland Mail, 
recorded, among other deaths at Madras, of 
cholera, that of “ Maria, only surviving daughter 
of Humphrey Barrington, Esq.” 

Yet, not a line from the afflicted father !—On 
occasion of his former family affliction, his first 
impulse had been to write to them: but now, 
not a word !— 

“ Who knows,” suggested the affectionate 
brother, “ but Humphrey may be dead too ?— 
The cholera is an infectious disorder.—He may 
have died after the printing of the papers!” 

“ More likely, poor fellow, he was too much 
overcome to write !” observed Mrs. Barrington, 
wiping her eyes. “ Humphrey was a most 
affectionate father; and a second blow of that 
nature is more severe than the first. He has 
nothing left on earth to care for now !”— 

But her hrsband did not seem to consider this 
contingency by any means a thing to cry about. 

“ We have become,” said he, “ his only heirs; 
and, were not Humphrey the most eccentric man 
breathing, I should have every right to con- 
sider myself secure of his splendid fortune.” . 
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“Or, at least, Charles,—to whom he has been 
so generous,” observed Mrs. Barrington, almost 
in a whisper. 

“ And in that case,” added Maria, on whom 
nothing that included the name of Charles 
was lost, “in that case, how grievously would 
my poor cousin repent his interested marriage.” 

“I do not see why the claims of my son 
are to be put forward in opposition to mine!” 
exclaimed Mr. Barrington, with growing indig- 
nation. “I may have been an imprudent 
man ; but I have done nothing to deserve being 
cut off by my brother. Now that his daughters 
are dead, I am, in fact, his heir-at-law,—his next 
of kin.—A hint was given me, about a twelve- 
month ago, that my brother had been inquiring 
about the Hexholm estate, and was anxious to 
buy back the family property ; which shows that 
the name of Barrington is not indifferent to 
him. Its male representative must, consequently, 
have some importance in his eyes.” 

“Who knows, then,” said Maria, with more 
rashness than was‘her wont, “ but that, now my 


uncle is left alone in the world, he may choose 
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to marry again? Heis not much more than 
fifty. He might live to have sons of his own.” 

The hurricane, which had uprooted so many 
trees in Greensells Chase, and sent the Karl of 
Clandon to sleep in Charles Barrington’s bed, 
some months before, was a storm not worth 
mentioning compared with that into which the 
covetous man broke forth at this untimely sug- 
gestion. 

That all the joy he had experienced on 
learning his brother’s deprivation of his last 
surviving comfort, should be nipped in the bud 
by an impertinent conjecture, without rhyme 
or reason, made, evidently, for the express 
purpose of annoying him !—Maria never omitted 
an occasion of saying or domg what she knew 
would be most disagreeable to him !|— Maria was 
the most ungrateful, as well as the most 
mischievous girl in the world; she would, 
doubtless, be going about, and gossiping over the 
probability of her uncle’s marriage, with those 
idiotic old Forsyths, or that impudent coxcomb 
of a fellow at Pountney Hill. 

“ But I tell you this frankly, Miss Brenton,” 
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added he, “that matters are not going to remain 
in this house upon the footing they have been. 
Charles’s confounded marriage has been such 
a pull upon my narrow means, that I can no 
longer afford to keep idle hangers-on in my 
house. Your aunt and myself have come to 
a time of life when the charge of a young 
person who has little or no claim upon. us, 
is too heavy a charge—more especially one 
devoid of all gratitude or affection. And 
I therefore take this opportunity of repeating, 
in plain English, Maria, that though, in con- 
sequence of Charles’s marriage, I consented 
to Mrs. Barrington’s wish of keeping you with 
her over Christmas, the earlier in . January 
you remove to Cornbury Hall, the more con- 
venient to me.” : 
This abrupt and brutal apostrophe was, in 
truth, the mere result of exasperation. . So far 
from wishing to drive his niece from his roof, 
the preference with which she was regarded 
by Lady Alicia Barrington’s brother, even if 
insufficient to determine Lord Clandon to offer 
her his hand, was enough to render her presence 
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supportable, as an attraction to the new member- 
for the county. But in the heat of his rage 
he had improvisated a threat, just as in the 
heat of conversation people improvisate con- 
victions on subjects upon which they have never 
reflected. Convinced that Miss Brenton, so 
attached to that cheerless home, would implore 
leave to stay, and her aunt intercede with him 
to relent in her favour, he would have threatened 
her with Sierra Leone or Botany Bay, instead 
of Cornbury Hall, had the alternative been 
at his disposal, in requital of such a crime 
as imagining her uncle Humphrey’s marriage. 
But on the present occasion, neither that 
evening, nor the next, nor the next, was the 
smallest concession sought at his hands.— 
Mrs. Barrington, convinced in her own mind 
that it needed only for the course of Lord 
Clandon’s true love to run a little rough to 
make it overleap all bounds, considered that, 
if Maria were domesticated for a time in 
a family to which he had no access, he would 
unquestionably be driven to the extremity 


of a proposal; and she consequently spoke 
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in such terms on the subject, when left alone 
with Maria after the despot’s departure, that, 
believing her aunt to be entirely acquiescent 
in the cruel views of her uncle, the poor girl, 
with a breaking heart, indited the letter to 
Mr. and Mrs. Cornbury which was to fix 
a day for her entrance into their family.—She 
was always to have gone to them at Christmas. 
—It was only a fortnight’s delay that she had 
gained. 

When a kind answer arrived, accepting with 
joy the fulfilment of an engagement which they 
had begun to fear, they said, she might be 
tempted by older friends to overlook, Mr. Bar- 
rington was almost as much vexed by the 
sequel, as he had been by her imprudent pre- 
diction. From the moment of his son’s marriage, 
he had never intended her to go. He was too 
well aware of her value as a mender and maker, 
to turn his sister’s child out of doors. If the 
poor orphan had no value in his eyes, the 
sempstress was deserving consideration. | 

It was now, however, too late. He had 
thrown her off, and she was accepted hy others ; 
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and Haston Hoo might do as it could for its 
-flower-beds and linen-press. The poor of the 
village would lose their benefactress—the sick 
and the aged their friend.—The angel was 
destined to leave them, and be no more seen. 
Another letter soon afterwards arrived, with 
the Whitehaven postmark, and sealed with the 
Heriford arms. But no allusion was made to 
the contents. Even Mr. Barrington appeared 
to understand that he had broken the iron reins 
of his authority over his niece. Even Mr. Bar- 
rington asked no questions. _ . 
His wife, on the other hand, though aware 
that an answer had been despatched by Maria 
to the post-office, from motives of delicacy for- 
bore. Not but that she secretly desired to know 
what was passing, in the fervent hope that some- 
thing had occurred, or might still occur, to 
prevent Maria from being driven out into the 
world, to the mercy of distant kinsfolk; and it 
was only when she saw the poor girl hang as 
dejectedly as ever over her work on the evening 
of despatching her letter, that she gave up her 
hopes of a happier dénouement. No prudish fears 
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distracted her mind concerning her niece’s cor- 


respondence. with a young man. She knew 
Maria—she knew Lord Clandon.—She was 
satisfied of the excellence and uprightness of 
both; and, with the trust of a virtuous and 
holy nature, in which faith is an mbherent 
quality, left them to themselves. 

But, with all her knowledge of Maria’s sim- 
plicity of character, little did Mrs. Barrington 
surmise that the letter so calmly indited, so 
silently sent, contained a refusal of the hand of 
the future Marquis of Heriford, with his rent- 
roll of thirty thousand a-year! Not because she 
thought him now, as at their first acquaintance, 
a surly, unlettered boor ; but because unable 
to regard him with the’ exclusive. affection she 
considered indispensable to the happiness of 
married life. 

In spite: of all his good resolutions, Lord 
Clandon had been rash—precipitate —injudi- 
cious. Unable longer to restrain his feelings, 
or resist his eagerness to take that gentle woman 
to his heart, and create for her the happy desti- 


nies to which she was so thoroughly entitled, he 
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had forestalled the right moment; and the 
consequence was, the defeat of his hopes. 


«TJ write to you in all openness of heart,” 
was the tenor of Maria’s answer, “as to a friend, 
whom I dearly prize. I will conceal nothing 
from you. I will enter fully into all your 
arguments. | 

« You tell me that, at our first acquaintance, 
you were deterred from asking me to become 
your wife, only from perceiving how strongly I 
was attached to my cousin. But that now he 
is married, the objection ceases—that my ill- 
placed affection must be at an end. 

‘ Dear Lord Clandon, I love him still—as 
well as I ever loved him—and better than I 
should ever love yourself. You forget that he 
is endeared to me by ties of blood, as well as by 
the choice which is independent of our will. 
Charles is still my cousin—still my childhood’s 
eompanion—still my nearest and dearest.— 
I may never see him again: but I shall always, 
always ove him as at first. 

“ Were I, for the sake of your kind society, 
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and to secure myself a quiet home, to accede to 
your generous proposals, think how it would be 
with my conscience, when I knew, every hour 
of my life, that Ais interests were dearer to me 
than your own |— 

“ Do not be angry with me, therefore, for my 
inability to meet your intentions as you desire ; 
or withdraw your friendship from one who has 
so few friends in this world, that she regards 
you, perhaps, more dearly than those akin to 
you by nature. 

“ For kindness’ sake, therefore, try and forget 
that you ever thought of me in any other light 
than, as your most obliged and sincere friend, | 


“< MarIA.” 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


With calm eyes 
Looking through tears, yet lifted to the skies ; 
Wistful, but patient,—sorrowful, but mild, 
As asking Gop when He would claim his child. 
A face too young for such a tranquil grief.— 
Toe New Trwon. 


Very dreary were the winter days that ensued. 
There was no merry Christmas, that year, at 
Easton Hoo. While Charles and Lady Alicia 
Barrington were launching, at Paris, into every 
sort of pastime and diversion,—Lady Alicia 
taking a studious lesson in the arts and mys- 
teries which assign such unaccountable influence 
in society to even the least lovely Frenchwoman, 
ambitious of rule, and clever enough to spin 
around her the cobwebs of intrigue,—and her 
husband taking, for the first time, an inde- 
pendent stand on the golden ladder of fashion ; 
—and while Lord and Lady Mortayne were 
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enjoying their opium dream of passion whose 
Cupids were curled and winged by a fashionable 
coéfeur, and its Temple of Hymen imterwoven 
with spun-sugar, as by confectionary art, — 
Maria, poor Maria, was arming her strength for 
a separation from persons and objects to which 
most people would have been easily reconciled 
to hid farewell !— 

Every day of her remaining sojourn was 
counted, as by a prisoner under sentence of 
death; and every day that removed a notch, 
seemed to sink her deeper to the earth, A 
solemn presentiment forewarned her, that, when 
she quitted the Hoo, it would be never to cross 
its threshold again. She should behold no more: 
the scenes which had witnessed her little all of 
earthly happiness; and, despite the unpropitious 
state of the season, she performed pilgrimages of 
adieu to every spot connected with the few bright 
reminiscences of her youth; among them, to 
her “ Valley of Palms,”—a ravine buried in the 
midst of the woodlands, where, on a Midsummer 
expedition with her aunt and cousin, four years 
before, having severely sprained her ankle, in 
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endeavouring to leap a gravelly grip without 
troubling Charles for the assistance of his hand, 
he had been forced to carry her in his arms for 
nearly a mile, to a hovel, where she lay in agony 
till the market cart was procured that conveyed 
her home. 

_ Every evening, beside the lofty chimney in 
which the wind was howling as if in sympathy 
with her sadness, Maria Brenton sat indulging 
in the morbid fancy that no other fireside on 
earth could cast so cheerful a reflection as the 
one beside whose mantel-piece hung a wretched 
daub of Charles Barrington, in his cap and 
gown; which, in an outbreak of academic 
pride, he had brought home from Oxford to his 
mother, at his first vacation. 

Between the pauses of her stitching, she 
sometimes snatched a glance at it,—as a devotee, 
in the intervals of her prayers, raises her eyes 
to. the altar-piece; and every night, when she 
retired to rest, and passed, at the head of the 
staircase, the chamber-door where, in better 
days, she had been accustomed to breathe as 
she passed a secret prayer of “ God bless him!” 
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her heart seemed to collapse at the thought 
that she was about to abide in a spot his foot 
had never trod,—among those to whom his 
features were unknown, and to whom his fortunes 
were indifferent. 

All her griefs, however, were not connected 
with him. Though of parting with her dear 
aunt she could not permit herself to think, lest 
she should be tempted into the abject and pro- 
bably unavailing meanness, of throwing herself 
at her uncle’s feet, and entreating him to permit 
her to remain,—even if as an hireling, under 
his roof,—there were minor griefs in which her 
tenderness found vent. 

There was an old ragged-looking terrier, 
named Bur, which, by dint of kicks and cuffs, 
had been rendered submissive to Mr. Barring- 
ton, till it followed hun about the farm like a 
familiar spirit; but which, being a beast of 
proper sentiments, had attached itself fondly to 
_ Maria, in gratitude for the caresses with which, 
when her uncle’s back was turned, she repaid 
the life of coercion to which, like herself, it 
was condemned. | | 
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Any one who witnessed the grotesque caper- 
ings, or heard the uncouth yells by which the 
poor beast demonstrated, every morning, its joy 
at seeing its protectress again, if they happened 
to meet when the despot was away, was fully 
justified in looking round for a cup of water, as - 
atest of the poor dog’s sanity. But, if the same 
anybody had spoken grufily to Maria, or 
hazarded a menacing gesture towards her, the 
terrier’s teeth would have instantly met in his 
flesh ; and, whenever Mr. Barrington went visit- 
ing to Pountney Hill, or Hedgington, so as 
to leave his trembling subjects at liberty for a 
time, till his unwelcome return the place of 
Bur was at Maria’s feet; looking up with piteous 
love into her face, and wagging his shabby tail 
with the velocity of a iil in token of 
allegiance. 

That the poor beast would be cuffed and 
kicked for. the rest of its days, without a con- 
solatory word in: return, and go whining to the 
door of her empty room.without the hope of a 
charitable hand to throw: a crust to its hunger, 
was sad to think of. She would have given 
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worlds to carry Bur with her to Cornbury. 
But she would as soon have thought of asking 
her uncle for his gold repeater. Not that he 
cared a rush ‘for the faithful animal; but “ Bur 
was such a good one after the rats !” 

A far greater grief, however, regarded her 
poor ;—consisting of a village protéyé or two, 
upon whom her hours of recreation had been 
patiently expended;—mothers of many children, 
whose cares had been lightened by her assis- 
tance; and above all, a paralytic woman, to 
whom she used to go and read,—because lame 
Peggy was so cross and thankless, that no one 
else would be troubled on her aecount.—-What 
would they do when she was.gone! Her uncle 
was too well known among them, for them ever 
to look for’ aid to Easton ; and Dr. and-Mrs. 
Forsyth were old people, indifferent, through 
the sloth of decrepitude, to the wants of the poor.. 

She did what she could, in preparation for the 
remainder, of the winter ;—divested herself of 
all she could spare from her scanty wardrobe, 
and left herself as nearly penniless as prudence 
would admit. It was in vain she applied to her 
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uncle for a slight advance from the sum of three 
thousand pounds, vested in his hands as her 
guardian, over which, on coming of age in the 
month of March ensuing, she was to obtain full 
disposal ; assuring him that the habits of Corn- 
bury Hall were such as rendered it indispen- 
sable to present herself in suitable attire. 

All the answer she obtained was, that “she 
should not have thrown away her last quarter’s 
allowance on a marriage gift to her cousin’s 
wife!” Mr. Barrington would not hear of ad- 
vancing a shilling. Though the Cornburys, 
who were wealthy as well as worthy people, and 
who, on two occasions, when Maria paid them 
a visit, had received her with all the cordiality 
of kinsfolk, evmced the utmost indignation 
at her uncle’s suggestion, that “she could 
pay for her keep,” there were travelling, and 
other unusual expenses to be provided for, on 
which he largely insisted. 

“ Nor did he choose her to be wasting her 
money on a set of idle scamps, who were always 
pulling athis hedges, and pilfering in his fields.” 

Not a shilling, in short, was to be had; and 
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all she could do was to sit up a few nights, to 
knit a lambswool jacket for lame Peggy, as a 
parting token of Christian benevolence. She 
did it, however, with fear and trembling. For 
if, through the cracks of the ill-fittmg window- 
shutters, Mr. Barrington had happened to per- 
ceive the light, he would have accused her of 
wasting his substance, or perhaps of incendiary 
intentions against the old tenement of the 
Hoo. | 

Not a syllable had she breathed in the village 
of her approaching departure: unwilling, amid 
her many cares, to expose herself to the lamen- 
tations of those who loved her both for their 
own sake and hers. She could do so little for 
them, in consolation, that she did not want to 
see their tears. When she wished lame Peggy 
good-bye, it was only as if about to absent her- 
self for a time, as on occasion of their visit to 
Heriford Castle; and, though many might have 
perceived, in the faltering tone in which she bad 
her keep, for her sake, the Testament in which 
she was wont to read'to her and which was one 


of her own school-girl possessions, indications 
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that they were to meet no more,—the- lame 
woman thought only of her present,—and con- 
tented herself with the ‘God bless you, ee 
of her daily thanks.» 

It was only to Dr. Sal Mrs. Forsyth, that, on 
the day preceding her departure, she admitted 
that she was quitting Easton for ever. From 
them, who had been as kind to her as their 
age and circumstances would permit, she did 
not conceal her tears ;—for it was to them she 
had to entrust the care of her aunt. When she 
was gone, Mrs. Barrington would be left so 
much alone! And of late she had been ailing. 
A cold, caught at Heriford Castle, threatened 
her with a sickly winter. With clasped hands 
and streaming: eyes, therefore, she implored the 
good people to “ visit her often,—to visit her 
whether she would or no,—to——” . 

She could not define the exact measure of the 
good offices she asked of them,—for tears choked, 
her utterance the: moment she began to talk of 
her aunt. She was not, however, the.less under- 
stood; .and, on turning towards them to take 
leave of that gloomy little vicarage parlour, 
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in which she would have lingered for ever, 
Dr. Forsyth, instead of simply pressing the ex- 
tended hand of the girl, to whom, for so many 
years past, he had administered in peace and 
holiness the great mysteries of their faith, 
placed his hands, tremulous from age, upon 
her head, and bad God bless her, and prosper 
the holy aims of her life. 

All this was ‘grievous preparation for. the 
stress upon her nerves to arise from the mor- 
row’s parting. When, however, on her return 
home, she noticed the pale cheeks and haggard 
Jooks of Mrs. Barrington, she subdued her feel- 
ings at once, by an effort of which none but her- 
self could understand the pain. She owed it to 
her aunt, that nothing should occur to harass 
her suffering heart. 

She was to depart at midday. Her uncle, 
who had business with his lawyer concerning 
Charles’s settlements, was to convey her by the 
evening train to the Blue Boar in Holborn,— 
where Mr. Cornbury, who was in town for a 
few days, to receive dividends and look at 
cattle-shows, would receive and escort her by 
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the mail train to her future home. The great 
difficulty of the journey consisted, of course, in 
convincing Mr. Barrington that his ill-fed 
horses, (which, whenever not wanted for the 
farm, were voted toa old for work, ) could convey | 
them to Tring. But this difficulty had been 
overcome, by reminding him of the cost of a fly, 
and all was now arranged ;—so well arranged, — 
indeed, that poor Mrs. Barrington foresaw no 
chance of a reprieve. 

Though they were not to start till twelve 
o'clock, Mr. Barrington insisted that his niece’s 
baggage should be brought down to the back- 
door by daybreak, that the task might not in- 
terfere with his footman’s work for the day. 
‘And there they lay, corded and directed,— those . 
shabby trunks and boxes and bundles ;—how 
different from the trimly array of varnished 
leather, and patent imperials, with which Lady 
‘Alicia had set forth on her continental tour! 

It did not occur, however, to Maria Brenton, 
to feel ashamed of them, though alive to their 
unsightliness. They contained all her earthly 


treasures :—two faded miniatures of her father 
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and mother; a lock of Mrs. Barrington’s white 
hair; a sprig of withered ivy, taken from the 
Christmas decoration of their pew in Easton 
church; and the showy work-box presented to 
her by her cousin on his marriage, which she 
had never since found courage to take out of its 
case. The time would come, when even the 
old portmanteau, which there had been so much 
difficulty in closing, on account of the ragged- 
ness of the leathern strap, would become an 
object of interest to her, as having lain in a 
corner of the lumber-room at “home.” — 

After seeing the packages carried out one by 
one, Maria was seating herself in the desolate 
room, which looked as even better chambers 
are apt to look, after the personal belongings of 
the inhabitants have been removed; when the 
sound of her own name, vociferated by her uncle 
in his least mellifluous accents, caused her to 
start up and hurry down the creaking stairs. 

On the second flight, however, she paused ; 
for she found he was talking of her,—not talk- 
ing to her. Mr. Barrington was addressing his 
calfish footman, or some other member of the 

13 
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establishment; and Maria’s blood curdled in her 
veins when she heard him shout, * You are an 
impudent fellow!—I don’t believe, Sir, Miss 
Brenton ever gave any orders of the-kind!”— 
Even at the eleventh hour she was fated to be 
exposed to a domestic storm! 

While slowly proceeding down to the offices 
where the scene was taking place, in which she 
fancied: her testimony might be. necessary to 
extricate the servants from some scrape into 
which she had been the means of betraying 
them, she still continued to hear the angry voice 
of her uncle. 7 

“ Four-and-sixpence, for a pack of damned 
newspapers!” said he. ‘ Newspapers sent me, 
without. my orders!—Mrs. Varden must have 
been mad; to think I would receive them !— 
They must be sent back.-—I hei ag them. 
—As to Miss Brenton’s letter 

He: paused: for: by this time Maria had 


reached his:side. 

“Oh, you're here?”—said he, enieiraplite 
himself, while Dr. Forsyth’s boy, who was 
standing by, with the letter-bag over his shoul- 
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der, respectfully ducked his head to the young 
lady so much respected in the village. “Pray, 
did you desire Mrs. Varden would forward on 
your letters to Cornbury Hall?—This ass of a 
fellow has gone and paid four-and-sixpence: on 
my account for a bundle of old. newspapers; 
and pretends that there is a letter lying for you 
_ at the post-office, which she wouldn’t give him 
as usual, because, forsooth, you wrote to her 
yesterday, saying your letters were tobe for- 
warded on;—a letter,—or rather packet,—of 
which the postage amounts to seventeen-and- 
sixpence !”— - | 

“There must be some mistake,” said Maria, — 
mildly. ‘My only correspondents are Mrs. 
Cornbury and Lord Clandon ; and both of them 
use stamps.” | 

“ Any more orders, Sir?” said the boy; who 
was probably waiting for his four-and-sixpence. 

“ Yes—no—lI shall see Mrs. Varden myself 
presently, and let her know what I think about 
this business. The Tring post-office is the 
worst conducted in the shire,” said Mr. Bar- 
rington, (as people usually say of the post-office 
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nearest their residence, ) while slowly extricating 
from his chamois-leather purse two shillings and 
a halfcrown, which he placed in the palm of the 
unlucky lad, as though wishing they were red- 
hot for his sake. But having been forced, 
during the process of payment, to place the roll 
of newspapers in Miss Brenton’s hand, her quick 
eye was caught by the post-mark of the Over- 
land Mail. 

‘These are Madras papers, Sir,” said she. 
“ The letter or packet, said to be waiting for 
me at Tring, is probably from my uncle Hum- 
phrey.” 

“ Stuff and nonsense !—Have you ever been 
in the habit of corresponding with him?” 

“1 wrote to him once. There has been 
time,” added she, after pausing to compute the 
number of months—* ample time for me to 
receive an answer.” 

. But Mr. Barrington luckily did not hear. 
On finding that the packet he held-in his hand 
Consisted of Indian papers, he proceeded into 
the parlour to open it. It would not do, for 
the sake of four-and-sixpence, to risk offending 
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his brother, by whom they must have. been 

forwarded. —- 
Maria longed to follow him, but had not 

courage. Something whispered to her that 


important intelligence must be contained in that 


costly packet. She hastened, therefore, to Mrs. 
Barrington’s room, to announce the arrival of 
a packet of papers from uncle Humphrey to his 
brother, and a heavy letter for herself. 
_ But the sorrowing aunt, who, already indis- 
posed, had not closed her eyes all night, could 
not be persuaded to interest herself in anything 
not relating to Maria's departure. At that 
moment, what signified her uncle Humphrey !— 
“ Sit down, dearest child” said she ; “ nearer 
to my bed, Maria, for I am so weak that I can 
hardly raise my voice. Are all your things 
ready ?—Did Mary take you up the shawl and 
lace to put in your trunk !—No, don’t thank me, 
my poor child! I shall never wear them again. 
—I only wish I had hundreds such to give 
you, or anything else that could ——” 
4 “ Most important news, my dear!” cried Mr. 


Barrington, throwing open the door, and kicking 
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out of his way a footstool that lay between him 
and the bed:— Here’s my brother Humphrey 
dead !_Three years younger than myself,—in the 
prime of life, one may say,—and gone already! 
The account’s quite authentic,”—said he, in a 
tone of much elation. “ Here! you may read 
it yourself.” — 

“ Perceiving that Mrs. Barrington had re 
deadly faint at the shock, Maria hastened to 
raise her head, and offer a vinaigrette, which, for 
her journey’s sake, she had in her pocket. 

“ Was my poor uncle long ill, Sir?——Did +e 
suffer much?”-——-said she, addressing Mr. Bar- 
rington, as soon as the poor woman was a little 
restored. | | 

But the amiable husband, systematically op- 
posed to anything like indisposition or emotion 
in his family, as asad waste of time and money, 
had retreated to the window to reperuse, with 
all the gusto of deliberation, the account of his 
brother’s decease. | ; 

«“ The person who was attentive snoach to 
send me these papers,” said he, (“ probably my 
poor brother’s man of business or physician, ) 
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would have done much better to add a few 
lines, stating exactly how matters were.—Here 
is a long paragraph, giving the account of how 
poor Humphrey was followed to the grave by 
all the high: officials and leading merchants of 
Madras, and how a subscription was instantly 
opened to afford him a public monument; but 
not a syllable about the disposal of his property. 
Nothing beyond—-We understand that the 
lamented deceased leaves an only brother, Giles 
Barrington, Esq., of Hexholm Hall, in the 
county of Durham, who is his heir-at-law.” _ 

“ But.is there no account of the cause of his 
death?” —inquired Mrs. Barrington, much af- 
fected by this startling disclosure of the death 
of her son’s benefactor. 

«Not much. The paper says, he never held 
up his head after the loss of his last surviving 
daughter; with whom he had been on the point 
of returning to Europe for the enjoyment of 
his princely fortune, and probably to take a 
leading part in the legislation of Indian affairs.” 

- “ Poor man!—poor Humphrey !—what a hard 
destiny !" said his wife,—not to him, but Maria, 
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who was standing beside her pillow, as if satis- 
fied of the hopelessness of obtaining sympathy 
from the heir-at-law. 

_ © Ts it not just possible,” whispered Maria, in 
reply, “ that the letter I mentioned as waiting 
for me at Tring, may relate to my uncle’s 
decease ?”-— 

« By Jupiter, I should not be surprised!” 
cried Mr. Barrington, readily catching a whisper 
that regarded his personal interests. “ Yet why 
on earth should they write to you? With me, 
he did not correspond; but those about him 
must know that he frequently wrote to my 
wife.” | : 

Though divided between displeasure that 
Maria should consider herself so nearly akin to 
the dead man as to be entitled to hear that he 
was no more, and curiosity to obtain further 
insight into the disposal of his brother’s pro- 
perty, the latter feeling prevailed. 

“Tl have the pony saddled, and be at Tring 
and back in an hour!” cried he. “I suppose, 
Maria, Mrs. Varden has no private orders from 


you not to give me your letters?” 


ITE Se RS eee? 
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_ And when he was really gone, and the aunt 
and niece were renewing the expressions of their 
sorrow for the poor exile, who, though fated to 
survive his wife and children, had been denied 
the privilege of enjoying the fortune for which 
he had toiled so honourably, Mrs. Barrington 
drew Maria towards her and imprinted a kiss 
on her forehead. | 

“ At all events, this sad news brings some 
consolation!” said she. ‘“ You will not leave us 
now, Maria. 4¢ least, you will not leave us 
to-day! Sit down and write to the Cornburys. 
Tell them your aunt is illand unhappy. Tell 
them you are staying to comfort your poor 
aunt.” 

Charles Barrington, careless as he was o fthe 
comfort of all belonging to him, might possibly 
have been shocked at the state in which the old 
shooting pony, in which he had formerly taken 
delight, returned, an hour afterwards, to the 
hands of the old coachman in the Welsh wig; 
looking, in short, much as if prepared for tonsure 
with a lather of Atkinson’s shaving soap! Not, 


however, because the bearer of the memorable 
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despatch. Had that been the case, Mr. Barring- 
ton’s frantic interest in the contents would have 
prevented his respecting the seal; and, instead 
of galloping back like mad to Easton Hoo, 
he might have thrown himself into the morn- 
ing train, and hastened at once to town. But 
on reaching Tring, he found that the post- 
mistress, in whose eyes the correspondence be- 
tween the young lady at Easton Hoo and the 
Earl of Clandon assigned her considerable im- 
portance, had judged it better to despatch the 
huge Indian letter by a messenger of her own; 
seeing that Dr. Forsyth’s boy had only declined 
taking it by reason of the unconscionable 
postage. oe 

On Mr. Barrington’s return, therefore, he 
found, as he expected, the letter in Miss 
Brenton’s hands. He came too late, indeed, to 
witness ‘her emotion in opening a packet, which 
exhibited on its exterior as tremendous a show 
of black asa Regent-street magazin de dewil ;— 
the double seal and half-inch borders contain- 
ing enough to have placed a small family in 
decent mourning. He lost also the sight of the’ 
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deathlike paleness that settled on her cheek as 
she perused the letter.—Luckily, Mrs. Barring- 
ton, who had risen inthe interim, was there to 
exhort her to: composure ! 7 

It -was not, however, the shock of learning 
that she was left sole heiress to her uncle’s 
enormous fortune, which so blanched the cheek 
of Maria Brenton. All she thought of at 
present, was Mr. Barrington’s indignation. All 
she murmured, amid her hysterical sobs, was, | 
“ How shall I ever dare to meet my uncle!” 

* Beyourself, my child!” whispered her aunt, 
taking her steadily by the hand ;—*“ you have 
nothing to -fear:from him now. : Praise be to 
Heaven; which has at length secured you the 
prosperity you will turn to such good account !” 

Before they could settle between them which 
of the two was to communicate the astounding 
news to Mr. Barrington, he was in the room; 
his face tinged with purple streaks, partly from 
the morning chill, and partly from repressed 
emotion. The woollen comforter tied over his 
chin served to render his words inaudible, and 
the hat, still slouched over his eyes, made their 
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expression difficult to interpret. But, finding 
his questions unanswered by the two frightened 
women, he hastily tore off the muffler. 

“‘ You have opened the letter, then ?”’—cried 
he, with a brevity that showed his whole soul 
to be in his words.—“ Tell me at once !—To 
whom has he left his money ?”— 

Maria dared not unclose her lips. The safest 
reply was to tender him the letter, which was 
signed by his brother’s man of business, and 
contained a copy of the will. 

“T can’t wade through all this confounded 
rubbish!” cried he, on perceiving that it 
contained many sheets of paper, and his mind 
misgivmg him, from the downcast looks of 
his wife and niece.—‘ Can’t you speak out? 
Whom has he made his heir ?”— 

“ His niece Maria!”—replied Mrs. Pete LOD: 
in a faint voice. 

Let the reader be spared the sai italbiies 
of the burst of execrations with which that 
astounding intelligence was received !— 
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CHAPTER IX. 


Life’s business done,—a million made,—what still 
Remain’d on earth ?— Life’s last caprice,—a will. 
The man was childless, but the world was wide. | 
He thought on England, sign’d his name, and died. 


THe New Timon. 


Mrs. Barrineton might have experienced 
some compunction, had she been conscious of 
her share in the suggestion of Humphrey Bar- 
rington’s will. For, though her own interests 
were indifferent to her by comparison with 
those of Maria, the prospects of her son were 
sacred. 

The letter, written by Miss Brenton at her 
entreaty, and despatched by her intervention, 
had reached Madras only a day previous to 
the fatal illness of her uncle’s daughter, who, 
deeply moved by its touching tenor, had 
instantly obtained from her father that, on their 
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arrival in England, “her namesake, her poor 
cousin Maria, should become their inmate, and 
supply the place of the sister she had lost.” 
Death-stricken by that terrible scourge of the 
East which leaves so little leisure to the victim 
for the expression of a parting wish, Miss 
Barrington had found a moment to falter to 
her distracted father,—“ Bury me by my sister ; 
and, when you arrive in England, dear papa, adopt 
Maria Brenton as your child.—Her affectionate 
nature will be your consolation for our loss.” 
When, therefore, shortly after the accom- 
plishment of the first of these pious duties, the 
broken-hearted father was apprized by his 
physicians that he must make his peace with 
the next world and wind up his affairs in this, 
the will in favour of his two girls, which he was 
forced to cancel, was replaced by one in favour 
of her who approached nearest them in name 
and nature. The self-sufficient nephew whose 
letters he had always. held offensive, and whose 
ostentatious marriage he saw pre-announced in 
the papers, and the papers only, had no place in 
his regard. With the view of uniting him with 
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one of his co-heiresses, he had instituted such 
a surveillance over Charles’s proceedings at 
Oxford, as satisfied him there was not a grain 
of independence in his character, or steadiness 
in his mind; and it. was consequently with 
justice-dealing sternness, as well as with the fond 
feeling generated by the death-bed prayer of 
his own Maria, that he instituted his orphan 
niece sole heiress to his prodigious wealth, 
on condition of her assuming the name of 
Barrington. — 

For, within the year, he had fulfilled his 
grand ambition of the last ten,—the re-purchase 
of the Hexholm property,—the owner of which 
had for some time been coqueting with the 
predilections of the rich nabaub; and to 
afford a happy home to him and his daughters 
on their arrival in England, the old place 
had been repaired and fitted up in a style of 
comfort, which nothing short of engrafting 
an Indian fortune on a country gentleman’s 
could have justified. His agents in England, 
(Mr. Witzhugh, the head of the firm, being 


his personal friend, and recently returned 
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from the land of rupees,) had taken pride 
and pleasure in executing the commissions of. 
one so liberal and so worthy; and it was 
to them Miss Barrmgton—Brenton,—no! let us 
give her the new name at once,—was referred 
for fuller particulars of her good fortune by 
their co-executor of the will, the resident man 
of business of Humphrey Barrington, who had. 
attended him on his death-bed and assisted 
to lay his head in the grave. 

The first impulse of the disappointed master 
of Easton Hoo, (to extract four and sixpence 
from whom was like tearing out four of his 
teeth, )—was to declare he would set aside the 
will, After pourmg forth unmeaning oaths 
that were frightful to hear, he swore that his 
brother was a Bedlamite,—that he had been 
eccentric from a boy,—and that the death of 
his daughters had completed the overthrow of 
his mind. 

“ Shall I give you the copy of the will, uncle, 
to take with you?” said Maria, on hearing him 
announce that he would proceed that very 


afternoon to town to consult his lawyers; and, 
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believing the offer, made in the simplicity of 
her heart, to be ironical, he was about to launch 
forth into fresh invectives, when the consequence, 
which even in his eyes she acquired by her 
succession to twelve thousand a year, suspended 
the words upon his lips. Unable to revile her 
according to his wont, he quitted the room to 
curse her in secret, and vent his rage in kicks 
upon poor Bur. 

“My dear Maria,” said her aunt, sadly and 
gravely, after he had closed the door, “you 
must not expect justice in this house.—The great 


fortune that has fallen on you, requires you 
to act for yourself—Arduous as such a task 


may appear to one who has led such a life of 
submission as yourself, custom will soon render it 
easy: for remember that a single day converted 
the Queen who rules us from a child into a 
dignified. sovereign !” | 

“ Her childhood had not passed in obscurity 
and privation!” was the humble reply of the 
new heiress. | | 

“T offer you my advice to-day, as I have 
ever done, as a mother and a friend,” resumed 


VOL. II. K 
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Mrs. Barrington. “ Since your uncle is so full 
of animosity, you cannot leave Easton too soon. 
Go to London to-day,—go, before Mr. Corn- 
bury has left it. Mr. Cornbury is not only a 
man.of sense and integrity, but of business. 
He will enable you to confer with Mr. Fitz- 
hugh. He will even escort you to Hexholm, 
if necessary. You must not be alone in this 
great emergency. _ I would be your companion 
myself, my dear girl, but am in so infirm a 
state, that I might be laid up on the journey, 
and an incumbrance. Mary shall accompany 
you to town, and place you in Mr. Cornbury’s 
hands.—Once there, I am satisfied.—JI have 
already corresponded with him about you, and: 
know the cordiality of his feelings.” 

With a heavy sigh, the young heiress com- 
plied. . The only difficulty was to signify her 
intentions to her uncle. Having done so, how- 
ever, by letter, and in terms of such dutiful 
self-abnegation as woke in the mean mind of 
Mr. Barrington a hope that more might be 
gained by his influence over his niece, than 


he had ‘been able to worm out of her benefactor, 
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he expressed his intention of escorting her 
himself to London. | 
© Situated as she now was, it was not proper 
she should go scampering over the country with 
a maid-servant,—it was not proper she should 
repair to such a place as the Blue Boar. He 
- would take her to the hotel where his son and — 
 Lady- Alicia had sojourned, when they passed 
through London, and which must, consequently, 
be the thing; and these agents, these péople 
from Billiter Square,—with whom, on his 
brother’s account, he had been in frequent 
communication on account of presents for- 
warded to his wife, and the remittance of 
Charles’s allowance,—might come and wait 
upon her.” 

- Something of the spirit of Barrington of 
Hexholm seemed breaking out in him, as 
during his sojourn at Greensells and Heriford 
Castle! He appeared to remember that, dis- 
inherited or not, it behoved him to be a 
gentleman ; and, though Maria would far rather 
have betaken herself and her miserable hag- 
gage to the inn in Holborn, and the open 
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hearted counsels of her cousin Cornbury, she 
~ was too habitually submissive to demur. 
When her uncle, in an effusion of liberality 
hard to account for, offered the loan of 201. for 
present use,(which, as he grumblingly observed, 
in order to keep up the malicious farce of 
threatened litigation, he could repay himself 
on balancing their accounts in March,) she 
thankfully accepted it, that she might repair 
the seeming niggardliness of her adieus in the 
village; and her final parting from her good 
.. aunt was cheered by the hope that she might 
henceforward obtain for her ailments the best 
medical advice, and secure to the remainder 
of her days the comforts which had attended 
her youth. | 
So confused was Maria’s notion of her new 
rights, that she had not disentangled from the 
maze of law terms perplexing the will, whether 
her claim to the overgrown fortune bequeathed 
her, were absolute and immediate; and, above 
all, whether her cousin’s name were mentioned, 
and his present allowance secured. : And as she 


had already preferred a petition to her uncle 
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through his wife, that. the subject of the inhe- 
ritance should not be broached between them 
till he had seen his lawyer, and satisfied himself 
concerning the validity of the will, it was 
impossible to ask for a second perusal of the 
copy she had placed in his keeping. 

She was, consequently, almost as impatient 
as himself for their arrival in town; and scarcely 
were they installed in their hotel, when she 
begged permission to despatch a letter to Mr 
Fitzhugh, the partner of the firm to which she 
was referred as her late uncle’s correspondent 
and friend. 

In a surly voice, Mr. Barrington set forth, 
that “ London had hours and customs to be re- 
spected, as well as the country; and that the 
gentleman who would be at her orders the 
following morning in Billiter Square, was 
sacred from intrusion as majesty itself, when 
installed for the evening at his mansion in 
Portland Place.” He advised her, therefore, 
to retire early to rest, after a day so fatiguing. 
“Qn the morrow he would proceed into the City, 
and probably bring back Mr. Fitzhugh.” 
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All this did not prevent him, however, from 
proceeding to the private residence of his own 
solicitor, the moment his niece, obeying a 
suggestion so much like a command, retired, 
after dinner, to her chamber; where theawkward 
country-girl whom Mrs. Barrington had kindly 
insisted should attend her, was in waiting,—her 
eyebrows arched to the elevation of the Green- 
park gateway from amazement at the pro- 
‘fusion of light, warmth, furniture, eating and 
drinking of the palace called a London hotel, so 
much at variance with her experience of her 
father’s cottage and the miserliness of Easton 
Hoo. 

Had not Maria’s bewildered reveries, com- 
prehending such a complication of future, pre- 
‘sent, and past, as scarcely ever distracted a 
female brain, been indulged while seated un- 
consciously before her toilet-glass, instead of in 
the sitting-room, (on the table of which her 
uncle flung his best waterprvof hat on his re- 
turn, as regardless as though it were the worst 
of his three memorable straws,) she would have 


discerned in a moment that her rights were un- 
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impugnable,:and that the will was as good as 
though the Lord Chancellor himself had made 
it. But she continued to muse on, in uncer- 
tainty; now, fancying herself the fountain-head 
of good to thousands; now, amiserable domestic. 
slave still crouching under the lash of Easton 
Hoo; while her uncle was pacing the drawing- 
room with curses upon his lips, declaring him- 
self a victim to the injustice of Providence and 
the malignity of his nearest of kin. | 
.. For if Maria had insolently obtruded herself 
on his brother's attention, so a8 to produce his 
ridiculous proposition of uniting her with her 
cousin, and, in the sequel, endow her with his 
whole fortune, it was doubtless at the cunning 
suggestion of her aunt. Without Mrs. Bar- 
rington’s advice and assistance she would not 
have dared to write! Mrs. Barrington was in- 
stigated, not alone by the conjugal hatred in- 
herent in woman, but the desire of enriching 
one over whose simple mind she had more influ- 
ence than over husband or son. “Yes! he saw 
through it all.” | 

In the bitterness of his disappointment, he 
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was almost pleased that it would be shared by 
Charles !— 7 7 

“The woman, if she despised him, did care 
for her son; and when Mrs. Barrington found 
that, thanks to her machinations, his name was 
not so much as mentioned in the will, and that 
the poor fellow would stand in the Heriford 
family exposed as a liar and impostor, perhaps 
she would repent what she had done. Charles 
might go whistle, now, for the continuance of his 
allowance! Meanly as he thought of Miss 
Brenton, he did not think there breathed so 
poor-spirited a woman as to waste her money 
upon a man who had rejected her; a man who, 
even had he not previously given his promise to 
another, would as soon have thought of pro- 
posing to Mary the housemaid, as of offering 
her his hand.” 

Mr. Barrington’s exasperation was, in fact, 
not a little increased by a more deliberate 
examination of the will, under his lawyer’s 
exposition. It appeared that Maria had not 
unlimited power over the property; that there 


was no hope of piquing her generous spirit 
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into an act of restitution;—nay, not so much 
as the poor perspective that Charles might 
become her heir! The whole was vested in 
the hands of trustees, for her life-enjoyment ; 
and in case she should die unmarried, or married 
and childless, it was to be apportioned to cha- 
ritable institutions at Madras. In the event 
only of an heir of her body attaining the age 
of twenty-one, was she to become absolutely 
intitled. 

All this was explained to herself on the 
morrow, not by her acrimonious uncle, but by 
the sensible and gentlemanly man who was to 
officiate as her trustee ; and the tears that filled 
the eyes of Mr. Fitzhugh in alluding to the 
hard fate of his deceased friend, bespoke at once 
the confidence of his young ward. 

On his part, no sooner had he perceived by 
the nature of her replies to his proposals 
about minor arrangements connected with the 
proving of the will, that, in addition to sensi- 
bility of heart, she possessed equity and intelli- 
gence of mind, than he proposed submitting to 
her the whole of his correspondence with the 

K 3 
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late Mr. Humphrey Barrington during the last 
twelve months. - 

“T ask your attention to these letters,” said 
he, “not only to give you a just estimation of 
the character of him to whom you are so greatly 
indebted, and whom you were fated’ never to 
know; but to acquaint you with his exact views 
and plans with regard to the Hexholm estate. 
For their wisdom sake, you will hardly fail to 
adopt them; even if uninstigated by respect 
towards the memory of my poor friend.” 

Maria felt a little embarrassed that, in these 
allusions and others more circumstantial to her 
assumption of the family name and residence at 
the family place, Mr. Fitzhugh testified no more 
deference to the presence of her sullen uncle 
than if he had been one of the fire-screens. 
The trustee probably hoped, since his own deli- 
‘cacy did not prompt Mr. Barrington to absent 
‘himself from the interview, to drive him from 
the room by unceremonious allusions. The 
-truth was, that, having lived at Madras on terms 
of brotherly intimacy with Humphrey, at the 
period of what the elder brother called his 
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“misfortunes,” and everybody else his “mis- 
conduct,” circumstances had come to the know- 
ledge of Mr. Fitzhugh, not alone justifying his 
brother's disposal of his property in another 
quarter, but strongly disinclining him to the 
smallest communication with the offender. 
“That, after perusing your uncle’s letters, 
you will make up your mind to reside at Hex- 
holm,” said he, addressing his ward, “I cannot 
doubt, even if such were not your previous 
intention. You would scarcely believe the de- 
voted attachment of my poor friend to the roof 
under which he drew breath. Persons driven 
to early exile in India experience for the word 
Home a kind of religious worship. My own ex- 
perience enables me to understand the passion 
of your uncle for the threshold on which he re- 
ceived the parting kiss of his mother,—the woods 
where he used to go bird’s-nesting,—the church | 
where his parents were buried. When apprized 
that all this had passed into the hands of strah- 
gers, his mortification amounted to anguish. 
The family changes with which the circum- 


stance was connected, were, in fact, the means 
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of keeping him in India many years beyond his 
original intention. But that at length he was 
enabled to repurchase Hexholm, I doubt whether 
he would have returned to England at all: 
knowing which, I left no stone unturned to 
secure what I trusted would restore me my 
friend.” 

“It was by you, then,” inquired Maria, 
trusting that her uncle, who after his usual 
praiseworthy custom was drumming against the 
window, was really occupied with what was 
passing in the street,— “it was by you the pur~ 
chase was made ?”— 

‘“‘ By me,—and not, I can assure you, with- 
out a hard tug with the limb of the law who 
had got it into his clutches; and who, having 
‘bought it as an investment and not as a 
residence, was exhausting the estate by his 
ignorance, and letting the house fall to ruins. 
You will not, however, I trust, find much fault 
with the present condition of the latter; and 
the former is in fair training. Nor will you 
grieve over the havoc of the axe, as my poor 
friend would have done; since you never beheld 
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the glorious old oaks and beeches swept away 


by the interregnant; of which poor Humphrey 
used to talk in India, with as much devotion 
as of the cedars of Lebanon!” 

_ ©T long to see the place!” rejoined Maria. 
“In my childhood, it was my poor mother’s 
dearest delight to talk of Hexholm. There 
are parts of the gardens to which, I am con- 
vinced, I could find my way without a guide.” 

“T hope with all my heart, that, in my zeal 
for improvement, I may not have laid a sacri- 
legious hand upon them!” rejoined Mr. Fitzhugh, 
with a smile. “But I think I can promise you, 
not. My poor dear friend’s prepossessions were 
too well known to me to run the risk, as Pope 
says, of grubbing up an old post that he 
remembered when a child.” 

So long and so earnestly did he talk of the 
spot, to which, (in warmth of friendship for 
him whom he was to see no more,) he had been 
devoting so much time and attention, that, by 
degrees, even the interest of Maria was too 
much excited to bear in mind the presence 
of one of whom Hexholm was the inherited 
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home. She literally forgot that what was now 
hers, had once been her uncle’s. 

It was soon arranged that Mr. Fitzhugh 
was to accompany her into Durham as soon as 
he had gone through the preliminaries of 
proving the will, of which the original was in 
his hands. | 

‘Ten days, at least, will be requisite for all 
we have to get through,” said he, “for the 
formalities of Doctors Commons are the most . 
formal in the world. Meantime, my dear 
young lady, I shall ask your permission to 
bring my wife to wait upon you, who will 
answer more questions about your poor uncle 
and cousins than you may perhaps like to ask 
of an old fellow like myself. Those poor girls 
were constantly with her at Madras. I trust 
their cousin will not be less so, in London.” 

This offer was so frankly made, that Maria 
did not hesitate to admit how great a comfort 
would be to her the protection of some female 
acquaintance. She had no friends in London. 
Even the effort of ordering mourning seemed. 


unaccomplishable. 
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“She should be thankful for the advice and 
assistance of Mrs. Fitzhugh.” 

“My carriage is at the door,” said he, 
instantly meeting her wishes halfway. “It will 
save us.a world of talking, if you will get into 
it, and accompany me to Portland Place. At 
this hour, we are sure of finding my wife, who 
presides at the children’s dinner. Meanwhile, 
as an essential preliminary to shopping, here is 
a cheque-book, for which I have already opened 
an account in your name with my banker. Till 
matters can be definitively settled between 
us, you have a credit there of two thousand 
pounds,” 

The deadly ire fermenting in the breast 
of Mr. Barrington, while hearing his house 
and lands discussed, in detail, as the pro- 
perty of another,—how the range of stabling 
he had built for his racers had been pulled 
down as an eyesore, and a new entrance 
he had made been closed up, and the old 
gateway restored, now reached its acmé To 
lie vanquished on the earth, and find the prancing 


warhorses of the enemy planting their feet upon 
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his prostrate form! To have sunk into nothing, 
and find the poor needy girl to whom he had 
grudged an end of candle, and to whom he had 
denied almost the free enjoyment of the light 
of day, become, as by a supernatural transform- 
ation, rich,—powerful,—envied,—free !— While 
he still kept up the rat-tat-too upon the window 
which was the habitual outlet of his nervous 
irritation, and heard her successively consulted 
about her farms, her woods, her mines, with 
thousands of pounds assigned her as pocket- 
money,—her, to whom, but two days before, he 
had.refused the loan of a five-pound note,—such 
a flood of venomous envy was raging in his 
heart, that, instead of contenting himself with 
staring out of the window, it was wonderful he 
did not throw himself head-foremost into the 
street |— | 
For it was not alone that this beautiful 
Hexholm, of which they spake as unconcernedly 
before him as if it had descended straight ‘to 
‘Maria from her grandfather, and he had never 
reigned over its acres or sacrificed them to his 


fatal pursuits, had been a second time lost to 
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him by his want of favour in his brother’s sight. 
All the injustice of Humphrey towards him 
might have been repaired, had he not so sedu- 
lously forestalled the possibility of a marriage 
between Charles and Maria. The dread of 
such an event had been for years a sort of 
nightmare to him. He had threatened his son 
with disinheritance, if he showed so much as 
common courtesy to his cousin. And what was 
' the result ? That he had an insolent and expen- 
sive daughter-in-law, whose discontents would 
break forth now that she found her husband 
stripped, by his uncle’s death, of all his hopes, 
and the moiety of his means ;—whereas, the 
gentle creature who was at that moment driving 
from the door in Mr. Fitzhugh’s carriage, on 
her way to the creation of new connexions 
and the enjoyment of unhoped-for pleasures, 
would have placed him once more at the head 
of the family estate, with an income of twelve 
thousand a-year !— | 

How was Charles ever to forgive him !—How 
was he ever to forgive himself !— 
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CHAPTER X. © 


The greeting kiss, the tender, trustful talk, 

Arm linked in arm, the dear familiar walk, 

The sweet domestic interchange of cares, 
Memories and hopes,—this union was not theirs ! 


Morrayne Manor was what ladies’-maids and 
young ladies in their teens call “a sweet place.” 
Situated at the entrance of a mountain gorge 
opening upon Windermere,—embosomed in 
woods, through which the vistas towards the lake — 
were numerous and varied,—the Manor, which 
-was built with the materials and within a stone’s 
throw of the ruins of the ancient Abbey of Mor- 
tayne, to which the estate was annexed, never 
failed to recall to its visitors the often repeated 
saying, that the monks of old took care to pro- 
vide themselves with pleasant quarters. Fish, 
flesh, and game were lavishly provided by the 
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lands which afforded to the eye a pane as 
rich as to the palate. 

At the Reformation, the goods and chattels 
of the old religious house had fallen to the share 
of Sir Guy de Wilton; whose son was created, 
in the reign following, Baron of Mortayne; the 
poor monks, expelled from their venerable do- 
micile, having sought refuge, it was said, in the 
old fortress of Mortain, from whence they had 
originally emigrated, in the time of Henry L., 
by one of whose grandsons the county, or 
earldom, was enjoyed. 

_ For several centuries following, the Mor- 
taynes, who possessed fairer manors in the 
South, had left their stewards to reside in the 
rambling grange into which a portion of the 
ruins were converted. But, during the early 
part of the reign of George II., when building 
was the mania in vogue, so that even the King 
could not leave even the frightful domain of 
Kew, full fronting the still more frightful town 
of Brentford, without its castle, the father of 
the present peer, on being informed that the 
steward’s residence was no longer tenantable, 
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and that a new house must be constructed, 
decided, on visiting the spot, and becoming 
instantly affected by the malaria or mania for 
the picturesque, which besets all persons newly 
arriving in the district of the Lakes, (very 
speedily to subside again, as certain wines pro- 
duce the most rapid but shortest intoxication,) 
that, instead of building a house for his steward, 
he would build a residence there for himself ;— 
not a castle,—not a palazzo,—but a pied-d-terre ; 
the pied-d-terre of a noble lord consisting, of 
course, of three stories, with a suite of noble 
apartments, and spare bed-rooms without end. 
The ruins of the old abbey, and the oaks of the 
domain, would have supplied materials on the 
spot for a Greensells or Heriford Castle; and it 
was, consequently, some proof of moderation on 
the part of the late lord, that he contented 
himself with setting up a villa, instead of laying 
the foundations of a Versailles. 

Though most people who visited the place, 
which retained the name it had worn ever since 
it ceased to be an abbey, were of opinion that 
nothing could exceed the charm of contrast 
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' between the beautiful new Ionic structure, as 
white as Wyatt and Bernasconi could make it, 
and the grim ruins, overgrown with ivy, of that. 
portion of the ancient pile which had been left 
untouched, a few cried out against the modern 
erection, as a Vandalism out of keeping with the 
genius of the spot. 

Neither Wyatt, however, nor William—ninth 
Lord Mortayne, could do much to injure the 
beauty of the surrounding landscape; which was 
such as would have made Claude Lorraine or 
Salvator throw aside their brushes in despair. 

When the present Lord Mortayne succeeded 
to his title, by the death of his father during 
his infancy, the earliest years of his life were 
spent with his widowed mother at the Manor; 
and though, from the period of her death, soon 
after he went to Eton, he saw the place no 
more till he attained to man’s estate, it pos- 
sessed, in his memory, all the charm of youthful 
association. When forced, by the results of his 
vicious pleasures, to dispose of a portion of his 
property, he had expressly exempted Mortayne. 
His park in Sussex cost him hardly a sigh; 
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but he could not have borne to part with the 
place from which he derived his title, and the 
holiest reminiscences of his life. Amidst all 
his dissipations, the fashionable roué had never 
wavered in this all but religious love.—lIt is 
true the sporting at Mortayne was far from 
despicable; but the autumnal visits of the young 
lord were quite as much dedicated to his lares 
and penates, as to his otter hounds or pheasants. 
He usually came accompanied by a chosen few, 
—Lady Susan Spilsby and her husband; Bow- 
bridge, Greville, Hildyard, and a few others, 
who were good enough to content themselves 
with bachelor’s fare, (when served by a first-rate 
French cook; ) and from that epoch, and through- 
out the period of his Eastern pilgrimage, nothing 
had been done to the deserted place, till the day 
on which he visited it with the hope of convert- 
ing it into a temple worthy of the divinity who 
had pledged herself to be his. 

Alarmed to perceive how far what had always 
' been cited as one of the most perfect bachelor’s 
residences in the kingdom, fell short of what he 
could desire to offer to his wife, Lord Mortayne 
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resolved to effect as few changes as possible, till 
the taste of Eleanor could preside over their 
progress. Where was the use of converting it 
into what she might dislike? All, therefore, was 
left as it used to be during the triumph of those 
roué conclaves, where all that was best of what 
is worst in London was assembled at Mortayne 
Manor. 

The hall, fitted up as a tent, and ornamented 
with trophies of curious arms, still, therefore, 
served for dining-room; while another chamber 
of the suite was adorned with curious heads of 
deer, foxes, and other products of the chase. 
Engravings after the least chaste of the old 
masters, were hung in several of the bed-rooms ; 
and no one could accuse Lord Mortayne of 
prudery in the selection of several exquisite 
pieces of sculpture, gracing the hall and ves- 
tibule, which from time to time he had sent 
home, when visiting the Continent. Strong 
evidence, in short, was perceptible on all sides, 
that the owner of that charming house had never 
contemplated the matrimonial estate. 

It was not this, however, which produced 
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the disgust with which it was contemplated 
by the lovely bride. Though warned of its 
deficiencies, Eleanor had been unable to divest 
herself of the idea that the residence of a peer 
of the realm must be on a grander scale than 
that of a country baronet, like her father ; 
and when she saw how much poor Wolseley 
Hall gained by comparison with a villa that 
would have done honour to the environs of 
Richmond Hill or the Bois de Boulogne, she 
took no further heed of the grandeur of the 
mountain scenery, or the pastoral beauty of the 
adjoming lake. There needed only the presence 
of a Lady Alicia, by way of confederate, to 
render her as supercilious as she had shown 
herself at Easton Hoo.—But she dared not.— 
The high-bred presence of Mortayne imposed 
upon her. The authority of a husband alarmed 
her. But her scorn was not the less bitter for 
being compassed within the secresy of her heart. 

The nature of her sentiments passed unob-, 
served of Mortayne. He was too passionately | 
and absorbingly in love, to ascribe the changes 
of the countenance in which his soul found its 
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joy, to any other cause than indisposition. When. 
he saw it suddenly fall, on drawing up upon the 
gravel of a sweep where their four horses found 
themselves a little embarrassed, he decided that 
she was suffering from the asperity of the 
northern atmosphere. 

“That dreadful climate !—If, after all, it 
should prove too severe for her !—It had never 
agreed with his poor mother.”— 

This observation was laid up by Eleanor in 
her armoury of defensive weapons. Nor was 
she sorry to hear her fit of the spleen ascribed 
to the cold; or tosee the grate piled up with 
logs to the endangerment of the safety of the 
poor villa, by way of curing by warmth her 
momentary chagrin. 

For momentary it was. —Impossible to persist 
in an ungracious sentiment of any kind while 
made the object of such obsequious idolatry on 
the part of her husband !—She was at present 
in the enjoyment of all the influence commanded 
by youth and beauty. His sunshine was in her 
face; his life was in her heart. 

It was difficult not to affect interest, nay 
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even to feel it, in the objects around, which he 
seemed to prize so highly. Of each of the 
pictures, if of moderate merit, he was able to 
enhance the charm by some piquant family 
anecdote, or history of the mode in which it 
came into his possession; or some blunder of 
which it had been the origin on the part of his 
roué guests of former years. Not a carabine, 
not a pair of antique pistols,—not a Turkish 
yataghan,—not a Malay krees suspended to the 
trophies of arms upon the wall, but had its 
story. And how charming are such stories, 
when told by eloquent lips, and heard for the 
. first time — 

In the course of four-and-twenty hours, 
though her rooms were hung with simple chintz 
in place of the gorgeous tissues she had pictured 
to herself,—though the carpets did not rival 
the haute lice of Greensells, or the Worcester 
china the Sévres on which her eyes had expected 
to luxuriate, she looked round with pleasure on 
objects that seemed instinct with life-like and 
pleasurable reminiscences. 


But when Lord Mortayne at last permitted 
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her to leave the house, where he followed every 
step she took with the idolizing looks of a 
mother whose first-born is just launched upon 
its feet, there was no need for his bride to feign 
enthusiasm. The grounds of her new home 
were precisely such as she had never seen and 
never dreamed of. Her life having been spent 
in an inland county without so much as a 
journey to the coast—the only Great British 
pastime to which Sir John Maitland could never 
_ be induced to give his support,—the very crags 
that started forth in the plantations like Dryads 
peeping from the shade in an ancient picture, 
excited her interest. Higher in the woods, bold 
promontories of rock afforded stronger features 
to the landscape; and on approaching nearer, 
the tremendous roar that assailed the ear was 
amply atoned for, when a turn of the path 
brought in view the glorious mountain-torrent 
bursting impetuously over ifs ledge of rock, and 
breaking into foam and fury in the basin worn 
at its base;—from whence the enfranchised 
waters went leaping down to the lake,—now, 
concealed by huge embankments of fractured 
L2 
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granite,—now, flowing like limpid crystal In 
their gravelly channel, and brightening by a 
thousand lesser falls the darkness of the wood, 
amid which, their foam and spray seemed like 
the haunting of fairies. | 

‘I was sure this place would charm you!” 
said he, fondly pressing her arm to his side as 
they stood together by the margin of the basin, 
where long leaves of hartstongue, streaming 
from the interstices of the moss-grown stones 
into the foaming waters below, were vivified, 
even at that sunless season, by the perpetual ~ 
spray. “I was sure you would be delighted 
with Mortayne. It is neither perched in the 
clouds, like Heriford, nor swamped in a morass, 
like Greensells; but a snug and cosy nook, 
such as assimilates well with the name of 
home.” 

Lady Mortayne endeavoured to infuse an 
expression of sympathy into the blue eyes into 
which he was intently gazing, while they gazed. 
as intently on the beautiful waterfall, whose 
spray was tinted with rainbow hues by the 
gleam of the wintry sun. She wished he had 
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not invalidated the genuine pleasure of the 
moment by allusions to Heriford and Green- 
sells,—places associated in her memory only 
with mortification and regret. 

As they returned home, in pointing out to her 
with enthusiasm several beautiful points of view, 
comprehending the august head of Langdale 
Pike, the purple horizon of woods fringing his 
domain, and the fair shrubberies which formed 
the pleasaunce of the Manor, he could not forbear 
connecting them with traits of character ex- 
hibited by former guests of note,—or stories 
which, though commencing with “ I am afraid 
I ought not to tell you,” were told to the end. 
The follies of Lady Susan Spilsby, and the affec- 
tations of touring Marchionesses were related, 
lest she should find her promenade dull !—As 
if the téte-d-iéte wanderings of a bride with 
the husband of her choice, in a spot that 
deserved to be dear to both, could stand m need 
of enlivenment !— _ 

‘ His mind seems to contain no faculty but 
memory !” was Lady Mortayne’s impatient re- 
flection when that evening she retired to her 
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beautiful dressing-room, (the only room in the 
house which had been restored with all the ela- 
boration of modern luxury, to greet its new 
divinity,) after spending the evening as before, 
in listening to sparkling reminiscences and 
tales of wilder days.— He seems to live only 
in the past!—Can he not see that my limited 
experience affords me nothing to tell in re- 
turn?—Or does he wish to humiliate me by 
the contrast between Ais brilliant career and 
the dull monotony of my existence ?—Surely, 
it is time he should discover that we are about 
to recommence life together; and that there 
may be satisfaction in looking forward as well 
as in looking back !” 

On the morrow, however, it was so pleasant 
to sally forth with him, on the steady pony 
which formed in that wild country the only safe 
substitute for the beautiful barb given her by 
her brother, the produce of the Wolseley stud, 
which was fretting in- its stall without much 
chance of being used, to visit a few of the beau- 
tiful mountain-passes in the neighbourhood, 
that she forgot her weariness of the night 
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before. It was not exactly thus she had | 
intended to make her appearance in public, as a 
peeress. She languished a little after the 
prancing Arabian and its ornamental bridle, 
and the attendants in the livery of her house, 
which had constituted the charm of the Heriford 
Castle expeditions. But Mortayne, in his 
Eastern travels, had so divested himself of all 
taste for parade, and was not alone so sworn an 
enemy to pomp and show but so desirous to 
ride unobserved by her side, with his hand 
resting on the pommel of her saddle and his 
words of tenderness secure from the curious 
ear and scoffing tongue of a menial, that he 
chose to ride unaccompanied. “ With such a pony 
there needed no‘attendance. She could jump 
upon it without aid; and was he not always 
there to supply the place of the most attentive 
of servants?” 

In the beauty of the mountain scenery, she 
soon lost sight of her apprehension that in tra- 
versing Ambleside they might “ meet some of 
their neighbours, and be laughed at for their 
odd-looking set-out ;’ and though somewhat 
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startled by his assurance, that at that season of 
the year they had no neighbours of a class to 
make their observations a matter of the smallest 
moment, the keenness of the mountain air soon 
braced up her nerves. 

« What a glorious scene this must present in 
summer!” cried Eleanor, as they surveyed from 
the craggy height the bright expanse of the lake 
below. “Oh! how I wish that summer were 
come.” — 

Lord Mortayne wished so too ; for, between, 
lay the intervening gulph of the season, of which 


he could not think without dread and disgust. 


What, what would become of his dreams of 
domestic happiness, if, when the novelty of the 
Manor and its lovely environs was worn off, he 
saw her spirits flag, and her bright face over- 
cast |— 

Already, she was beginning to ask for the 
London Papers, which, for the first three or four 
days after her arrival, had been overlooked. 

‘“‘ Did he only take in the Times ?—The Times 
was such a dull paper !”— 


“ Rather say that it is not a lady’s paper,” 
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said he, with a smile of wonder at so singular 
an accusation. . | 

And instantly sittimg down, he wrote orders 
to Houghton for a daily paper in better accord- 
ance with the tastes of his bride. “ The Morning 
Post and Court Journal would afford her intel- 
ligence of her fashionable friends.” 

It was, perhaps, in pursuance of her example, 
that, on the first evening of their arrival from 
town, instead of sitting as usual by the side of 
his adored Eleanor with her small! hand clasped 
in his, and their eyes fixed upon the blazing logs 
while he indulged in his narrative vein, Lord 
Mortayne drew towards the reading lamp, and 
began skimming the columns of the fashionable 
journals. - | 

His wife, whose eye had been attracted by 
the announcement of her own “ Marriage in 
High Life,” after the perusal of which she fell 
into a fit of musing over the paper that drooped. 
from her listless hand, was struck, even in her 
somewhat gloomy reverie, by his sudden excla- 
- mation of—“ By Jove! what luck !” 


‘‘ For ws ?—"demanded Eleanor, who seemed 
L 3 
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to feel, just then, that they were somewhat in 
want of luck. 

* No! for Lady Alicia Barrington.—That 
bumpkim, whose son she married, is come into 
an enormous fortune !” 

And forthwith he proceeded to read aloud the 
paragraph, extracted from the Madras paper, 
which, in announcing poor Humphrey’s death, 
stated his sole surviving relative and heir to be 
Giles Barrington, Esq., of Easton Hoo, in the 
county of Bucks. | 

Unable to utter a syllable, Lady Mortayne 
felt as though the measure of her mortifications 
were complete. 

“ T remember Lady Heriford telling me, when 
I expressed’ some surprise at the match,” re- 
sumed Mortayne, “that young Barrington had 
great expectations from an uncle in India, at 
whose cost he had been brought up. Alicia 
de Capell had scarcely generosity of character 
- enough to marry for love; but I know no one 
better qualified to disperse a large fortune. 
Alicia is plain,—but high-bred and clever, ard 
I have no doubt she will make a tremendous 
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figure in London next season. She is just the 


sort of intrigante to become a woman of con- 
siderable influence.” 

At the word “influence,” an involuntary 
glance round the quiet drawing-room, dimly 
lighted by shaded lamps, produced a cold shud- 
der in the frame of Eleanor. With the heart 
of the man who addressed her, she experienced 
no more warmth of sympathy than with the 
gilded time-piece ticking on the chimney-piece ! 
And such was the result of her cruel trifling 
with the feelings of Charles Barrington! Such 
was the close of the delusive visions in which 
she had indulged as a débutante !— 
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CHAPTER XL 


Par la révolution, Versailles s’est fondu dans la na- 
tion; Paris est devenu I’ceil de boeuf. Tout le monde 
fait sa cour; c’est le génie de la France, o on tient 
école de Yart de plaire. L’Anglais navigue,—l’Arahe 

~ pille,—le Grec se bat pour étre libre. Le Frangais fait 
la révérence !— 
Pavt Lovis Courier. 


« Ay, ruin yourself by acts of kindness 
towards other people! Be eaten out of house 


!” exclaimed 


and home by your poor relations 
Mr. Barrington to his wife, when seated once 
more beside the smouldering fire at Easton on 
his return from town. “The first thing they 
will do, on being able to dispense with your aid, 
is to snap their fingers in your face, and send 
you to the devil!” 

Such was the outbreak of his impotent rage 


at finding a temporary home afforded to Miss 


| 
! 
| 
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Barrington by her worthy guardian; in order 
that, in company with Mr. Fitzhugh, she might 
pursue those measures at the Heralds’ Office 
and Doctors Commons, which were to place 
her in legal possession of her property previous _ 
to their departure for the north. 

“In Maria’s unprotected situation, surely she 
is fortunate to have obtained the friendship of 
people like the Fitzhughs,—her uncle’s nearest 
friends ?”—pleaded his wife. 

« What do you mean, Ma’am, by her unpro- 
tected situation ?—Where has she been abiding 
for the last seven years?—To whom did her 
mother intrust her on her death-bed ?— Whose 
bread has she been eating?” cried Mr. Barrington, 
unable to contain himself. “ Don’t talk to 


me about ‘ unprotected !’—My care of her has 


been one of the greatest plagues of my harassed 


life !” 

His wife was at once too weak and too wise 
to attempt to convince the wolf that the lamb 
had not eaten up his grandfather. Better allow 
him to howl out his chapter of grievances! 


She knew that, so far from being ungrateful, 


! 
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the heart of Maria was tenderness itself, even 
to those who had trampled on her; and fully 
coincided in her niece’s opinion, that, at present, 
it was impossible for herself and her disappointed 
uncle to dwell together in peace. , A time 
would come, she hoped, for more charitable 
feelings on the part of her angry kinsman. 
Meanwhile a thousand tokens of fond and 
thoughtful remembrance had been already des- 
patched to her kind aunt, by the Mary whom 
she had replaced by a suitable attendant,—not 
as too clumsy to wait upon her in her altered 
fortunes, but from knowing her services to be 
indispensable to Mrs. Barrington. 

Some allowance was to be made for the 
exasperation of the shabby master of Easton. 
A milder man might have been irritated at 
finding that what he had alienated as an un- 
fertile acre of land, proved to contain a 
gold mine; and it-was not without pity that 
his wife contemplated the workings of his rage, 
and listened to his preposterous accusations 
against her of not having promoted a nearer 


connexion between his son and niece. 
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« T objected to it,” said he, with the audacity 
produced by security of non-contradiction, 
‘“ because unaware that there existed an attach- 
ment on either side. But had you confided to 
me, what I have not the least doubt you wrote 
to my brother Humphrey, (or he never would 
have taken into his head the strange crotchet 
of making them man and wife,) I should have 
withdrawn my objections; and, at this moment, 
Charles would have been in the undisturbed 
enjoyment of twelve thousand a year. I shall 
like to hear what he will say when he learns 
how he has been defrauded !” | 

What Charles had to say, im the interval of 
learning the great event in the family, was 
however any thing but what his father liked to 
hear. On the day following Mr. Barrington’s 
return from town, while he was still swearing 
away his soul in irritation by way of relieving 
the dulness produced in the house by the loss of 
the linnet which, though its cage was dreary 
and food scanty, imparted cheerfulness by its 
notes, in the midst of the abuse he was lavishing 


upon his wife for not being well enough to get 
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up and make his breakfast, and for fretting after 
her yea-nay companion,—a letter from his son 
was placed in his hands. 

The commotion that followed was such as 
almost to induce the poor invalid to pray that 
no more letters might ever reach Easton Hoo! 
—The consequences of the two last had nearly 
shaken her into her grave! 

Yet there was nothing very criminal in the 
request contained in young Barrington’s letter. 
He merely applied to his father for the means 
of getting into parliament !—Not for the cost 
of a contested election. Not for even the 
secret purchase-money of a government borough. 
—He was in want only of the few hundred 
pounds, indispensable to whet the whistles of 
the honourable burgesses of Lord Heriford’s 
good town of Rattleford, while doing him the 
honour to return him, scot free, on the family 
interest, as the honoured representative of the — 
borough. 

The retirement into private life of Sir Rupert 
Catapult, on the strength of a third paralytic. 
stroke, being hourly impending, the noble 
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family into which young Barrington was now 
interpolated, had determined that Lord Henry 
de Capell should undertake the representation 
of Rattleford, when his elder brother came to 
be honoured with that of the county of Bucks ; 
from which, the death of his father would pro- 
bably soon translate him to represent the barony 
of De Capell in the Upper House. 

Lord Henry, however, whose naturally feeble 
constitution was broken by premature excess, 
considered the delicate state of his lungs a suffi- 
cient plea against submitting to whathe regarded 
as slavery little short of the hulks; and, while. 
assuring his lady mother, by whom such matters 
were now regulated in the family, that the late 
hours and foul atmosphere of the House of 
-Commons would complete what later hours. 
and hotter rooms had begun, so as to send 
‘him to an early grave, he suggested that a 
stouter representative of Rattleford was readily 
to be found, within the limits of their family 
circle. — 

“ Alicia’s husband, my dear mother,” said he, 


* possesses the constitution of a horse, and far 
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from the understanding of an ass. He is of our 
own way of thinking.—As Clandon’s brother- 
in-law, he would be peculiarly acceptable to his 
constituents ;— and a seat in parliament is the 
one thing wanting to afford to Barrington a 
pedestal in the order of society into which he 
has found his way. The few who still wonder 
at his having obtained the hand of my father’s 
daughter, will have no further fault to find 
with him the moment he writes himself down 
M. P.” 

Lady Heriford was soon won over to this 
opinion ;—not by her son, indeed, but by her 
mother, before whom, as usual, she laid the 
family dilemma. 
© Henry would only expose himself in the 
House of Commons, as he does in most other 
places,” was the stern decree of grandmamma. 
“By giving time to the lees of his turbid 
mind to settle, he may perhaps discredit himself 
less in the Upper House, on the day, (which 
Gop send may be a late one!) when he 
succeeds to my excellent son. Whereas young 
Barrington is aware that he cannot afford to play 
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the fool, either in parliament or out. Submitted, 
heart and soul, to the opinion of the world, (a 
yoke galling only to those who are restive,) he 
will understand the wisdom of doing himself 
credit.” , 

An intimation to this effect was, accordingly, 
despatched to Paris,—in a letter addressed not 
to Charles, but to his wife;—the Marchioness 
having too fully enjoyed the prerogative of 
the gray mare, not to contribute, as far as 
‘ she was able, in behalf of her posterity, to- 
wards the maintenance of the sovereignty of 
the petticoat. 

“If Mr. Barrington, asI cannot doubt he will,” 
wrote Lady Heriford, “eagerly embraces this 
opportunity of obtaining such a footing in pub- 
lic life as will materially forward his hopes of 
official employment, all lies smooth before him. 
—The cost of his election will not exceed a few 
hundred pounds.” | 

And when Lady Alicia announced to her 
husband, with cheeks flushed with triumph, that 
“ Papa was going to bring him into parliament 
for their family borough,” she added the 
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supplemental postscriptum about the “few 
hundred pounds,” with the careless ease of a 
person accustomed to hear thousands talked of 
by tens!—A few hundred pounds was the sum 
subscribed by grandmamma to the County 
Hospital, and by Papa to all the new churches 
erected in his county. “ A few hundred pounds” 
was a sum scarcely worth mentioning. 

Her husband, however, whom the ocourrence 
of Christmas so shortly after his marriage had 
_ compelled to book up certain outstanding debts, 
the fruit of former extravagance, to the amount 
of nearly six hundred pounds, and whose wedding 
presents to his bride were proportioned to 
her rank in life rather than to his means, felt 
the colour rise into his cheeks, as he reflected 
on the incompatibility of an immediate outlay 
of “the few hundreds” thus coolly cited, 
(which, in election matters, usually exceeds half- 
a-dozen,) with the wants of the ensuing half- 
year. Such a sum, extracted from such an 
income as theirs, was ruinous |— 

Instead, however, of frankly admitting the 
fact to one who, being bone of his bone and 
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flesh of his flesh, ought also to have been mind 


of his mind and purse of his purse, he ex- 
pressed proper gratitude for the honour designed 
him; but reminded her, with an air as nearly 
sentimental as was in his power to assume, that 
his entrance into parliament would cut short the 
continental tour they had taken so much plea- 
sure in projecting. 

“When we left England,” said he, “old 
Catapult’s death was expected from day to day. 
They talked of the cold-water cure,—a thing 
which, like extreme unction, announces the last 
extremity. And think how vexatious it would 
be, to be forced back to London a few weeks 
hence, when our friends here are starting for 
les eaux !— | 

“You surely do not imagine I preferred /es 
eaux as an alternative with London?” cried 
Lady Alicia; (who, though she wrote herself 
Barrington, still felt and spoke like Alicia de 
Capell.) ‘Dread of the country alone insti- 
gated my wish for the tour. Grandmamma 
insisted so strongly upon the propriety of occa- 


sional visits to your father and mother, that 
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the idea of that dreadful old tumble-down house 
at Easton haunted me like a nightmare !” 

“ T think you might have relied upon me,” said 
Charles, proudly, “not to expose you to any 
annoyance of the kind.” 

‘A tous les coeurs bien nés que la patrie est chére ! 
rejoined Lady Alicia, shrugging her shoulders. 
“How could I be sure that you might not 
yearn, now and then, after a peep at the halls 
of your ancestors ?” 

“The only visit I have paid to Easton, 
since I arrived at years of discretion, of my own 
free will,” rejoined her husband, “was for the 
purpose of meeting yourself.” 

“ Accompagnée de plusieurs autres!” retorted 
his wife. “Three parts of your heart were 
then with Eleanor Maitland. The quarter to 
which I gave no quarter was, at that time, 
all I had to boast of. But to talk of what is 
more to the purpose—Rattleford.—If in parlia- 
ment, London becomes a matter of course, 
by which, all my scruples are removed.—No fear 
of Easton, then !—At the close of the session, 
we may still proceed to the German baths.” 
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Smiling an almost hysterical smile, Charles 
answered, slightly and vaguely, in the affirma- 
tive. For he knew these projects to be wholly 
incompatible with their means. A season in 
London, as Lady Alicia understood it, would 
absorb their year’s income. Still, he stood too 
much in awe of the flighty sarcasms which she 
inflicted with as little concern as though the 
seeming sugar-plums did not contain arsenic and 
Prussic acid, not to shrink from the disclosure 
of his prudential motives. There was a certain 
curl of Lady Alicia’s upper lip, with which, 
having been already once or twice favoured, he 
would have been thankful to anybody who gua- 
ranteed him against seeing again. 

A few hours afterwards, previous to proceed- 
ing to one of those dazzling Parisian balls, 
which, in brilliancy of illumination and ele- 
gance of costume, approach nearest to the fabled 
fétes of a fairy tale, the Barringtons made their 
appearance in the far-famed circle of Princess 
L.;—a circle, where it needs to be some- 
thing, as well as somebody, to obtain even 
toleration. 
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In that arsenal of European diplomacy, where 
worn-out ministers are laid up, like the venera- 
ble Victory in Portsmouth harbour—a mere 
hulk, but glorious from the halo of former tri- 
umphs, without disparagement to the lighter 
frigates in process of construction, whose future 
victories are predicted as they rise on the 
stocks ;—in that arsenal, where piles of can- 
non-ball lie rusting, and cartridges and small 
arms are amassed in anticipation of war, till 
there appears some danger of spontaneous com- 
bustion, or an explosion produced by some un- 
guarded spark,—Lady Alicia, admitted only by 
virtue of a letter of introduction, vouchsafed by 
Lord Mortayne (in whose case wit had been — 
accepted as an apology for want of political influ- 
ence,) had hitherto felt somewhat embarrassée 


de sa contenance. She had not found courage to 


refrain from the weekly soirées of the ex-ambas- 


sadress; partly from the pride of being privileged 
to penetrate into a sanctuary from which the 
majority of her countrywomen, however high in 
rank, are excluded; but still more, from feel- 
ing that,—born for the atmosphere of that 
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ultra-exclusive temple of Conservatism,—it was 
there the Machiavelic faculties of her brain 
would expand and ripen. The more than 
Jesuitical influence of high diplomacy was to 
her as the breath of life !— 


To bait a hook with a sea-serpent’s tail, 

And sit upon a rock, and bob for whale, 
was, in her ladyship’s estimation, a far less 
gigantesque diversion, than to sit behind a rock, 
trolling in the stream of Time for kings and 
ministers. She could perfectly understand what 
must have been the sensations of her noble 
hostess, on feeling a Prince Regent nibbling 
at her bait! 

It was the first time in her life she had beheld 
Influence vested in a woman ;—such influence, 
bien entendu, as exacts courtiership from all who 
approach. In modern courts, courtiers are 
wisely abolished. The intrinsic value of these 
stately pieces of furniture made itself suspected 
at the first French revolution, and was deter- 
mined by the second;—the interest assigned 
them by the persecutions of the Reign of Terror, 


having vanished with the poltroonery of the 
VOL. I. M 
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Three Days. But lart de faire sa cour being, as 
asserted by Courier, inherent in every French- 
man, when legitimate opportunities are want- 
ing, he delights in the gratuitous exercise of 
the faculty. 

Amazed, in the first instance, to percerve 
the possibility de tréner sans étre reine, the 
instincts of Lady Alicia’s ambitious nature 
thrilled within her, while watching the graceful 
deference, the deprecation of word, look, and 
gesture, with which the bearers of the greatest 
names in France approached a footstool, whose 
majesty was now but traditional. 

‘The retort of Louis X VIII. to one to whom 
it was seldom given to be wounded by a retort, 
mechanically recurred to her mind. 

“ Sire, jesuis vieux,” said Talleyrand, wishing 
to deter from the Spanish war the king to 
whom, though of his own age, he could not say, 
«Sire, your Majesty is too old.” 

“ Non, Monsieur de Talleyrand, vous n’étes pas 
vieux, car Cambition ne vieillit pas!” 

And never had the imperishable nature of — 


‘ambition struck her as being more aptly illus- 
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trated, than among the old courtiers of the aged 
Influence before her. 

But however deeply imbued with the genius 
of the place, Lady Alicia felt inwardly hu- 
miliated by the consciousness that, at present, 
she had no right to form one of so august a 
conclave. Neither the daughter, sister, wife, 
nor mistress of a Minister of State, she was 
decidedly below par. The only triumph yet 
achieved by her talents for jfimesse,—that of 
' having out-generalled a near kinswoman in 
the great struggle of her first love, and eclipsed 
one of the prettiest faces extant by one of the 
plainest,—if a greater victory of cunning than 
to have forestalled the adhesion of some duo- 
decimo Rhenish prince to the Zollverein, or to 
have impeded the progress of the Spanish 
courier by a skirmish on the frontier,—was 
not the species of mancuvre that counted in 
such a congress—The soul of a Mazarin 
might be within her; but she had not fait 
ses preutes. 

Smarting under the sense of her own and 
her husband’s insignificance, she accordingly felt 

M 2 
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more ashamed of him in a circle of ill-looking, ill- 
dressed individuals,—bald, snuffy, or spectacled, 
—the affixing of any of whose names to a treaty 
would have influenced the price of Stocks, and 
in each of whose brains abided the elements 
of a revolution, or the still mightier power of 
its controlment,—than in those brilliant saloons, | 
where, according to continental custom, his 
want of precedence so often assigned her the 
lowest place. 

But Lady Alicia had noticed that, in the 
Temple of Echo, wherein she was performing 
Ko Too, while an Irish peer was blackballed as 
of no account, certain English members of par- 
liament, with whom, in London, Lord Heri- 
ford’s daughter would not have been brought. 
in closer contact than between the pit at the 
Opera and her box on the grand tier, were 
welcomed by acclamation. The value of their 
“most sweet voices” was perfectly understood 
by those to whom it is as essential to have an 
English majority in their sleeve, as a friend on 
the back-stairs of the Winter palace, or a 
confederate concealed under the Divan; and 
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who court distinguished people, not as lions, 
but as implements. 

With innermost joy, therefore, though under 
the impassive mask of good breeding, when 
questioned with her usual half-listless, half- 
fretful inquisitiveness by her distinguished 
hostess, as to the object of her ball costume 
which announced some ulterior engagement, 
she adduced the /éte of the Duchesse de R——. 

“ Nous nous empressons, Madame,” said she, 
“ de boire a toutes les fontaines, our stay in Paris 
being so limited. My husband is under the 
necessity of returning to England to take his 
seat in parliament.” 

From a momentary sparkle in the eye of 
the princess,—as in that of a veteran lion in 
his den at the sound of a distant conflict,—she 
saw that her object was attained. For the 
first time, the great tactician treated her with 
more than distant civility. She even con- 
descended to look round and inquire for Mr. 
Barrington; and, on hearing from his wife 
that he had probably proceeded to the ball, 
where he had dancing engagements early in- 
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the evening, the Princess, instead of being 
offended or disappointed, felt convinced that the 
new member had fled before the chance of 
being solicited for his support to a question 
which just then absorbed the interest of her 
political clique. That anybody, especially any- 
body arrayed in broad-cloth and double- 
milled kerseymere, could find her house and 
conversation a bore, was a thing as out of her 
calculation, as for a pope to fancy himself in 
peril of purgatory. 

The husband, being for the moment unat- 
tainable, it might be as well to spread a little 
_bird-lime for the wife. "When fixed upon the 
spray, it would be easy to determine whether 
her ramage were of higher quality than her 
plumage; the Princess justly surmising, that 
the tall, plain, grave young Ladyship who 
thought it worth while to neglect the noisy 
fétes of Paris for her soirées, might have pre- 
tensions to be a superior woman. 

Lady Alicia thus singled out, and placed 
on the sellette of the Princess’s causeuse, was 


neither surprised nor sorry to find _ herself 
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instantly surrounded by the cowrtisans of the reine 
du salon. 

Enchanted to be elected on any terms a 
member of the privileged circle, she exerted 
herself to exhibit powers of conversation, for 
which she had hitherto received little credit 
among those who measured her by her lace 
flounces and her husband’s handsome face. 
She possessed, indeed, every qualification to dis-_ 
tinguish herself in conversation. She was well- 
read and intelligent,—her manner was cold,— 
her head cooler,—her heart coldest of all. She 
was never the dupe of her own sentiments ; 
and examined those of other people, ere she 
adopted them, with the flaw-seeking eye of a 
diamond-merchant. | 

This clear-sightedness was the more neces- 
sary, a8 her light was chiefly borrowed. Habi- 
tuated to associate, at her father’s house, with 
the most eminent men of the day, she copied 
their patterns, just as those of Eleanor Mait- - 
land’s Parisian canezous were taken by her 
sister, Lady Mary. | _ 

At all events, she talked well enough to make 
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the Princess regret the approaching departure 
she announced; and to convince herself’ that, 
once settled in London in an establishment of 
her own, she might create a bureau de politique, 
rivalling the one whose crachats and cordons were 
displayed around her, and which she regarded 
asthe Eden of modern civilization. 

Charles Barrington, meanwhile, had deserted. 
the field, not to be first in the ball-room of the 
Duchesse de R., but to indite, unsuspected and 
unobserved, an application to his father anent 
the representation of Rattleford, and the “ few 
hundred pounds;” the receipt of which at Easton 
has been already laid before the reader. 

On arriving at the féte, Lady Alicia looked 
vainly and indignantly around for him; not 
from any personal feeling, but because aware 
that the convenances of Paris exact of a married 
couple, that, even if they never meet in private, 
they should appear together in public, and enter 
together the evening parties to which they are 
together invited. | 

“« How could you leave me at the Princess's ?” 


said her Ladyship, in her harshest tones, when 
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at length she descried him, standing in sublime 
meditation in the doorway of the whist-room. 
“© And, above all, why not tell me that you had 
other engagements to fulfil before you came 
here? I would then have taken precautions 
against the mortification of entering the room 
alone. In a certain set of English people,— 
with whom, I trust, I have little in common,— 
it is thought, I believe, a clever thing to out- 
rage the customs of the country in which you 
are residing. But with me, ‘@ Rome comme 
& Rome,’ and, since you have determined to set 
all béienséance at defiance, I will never go out 
here again.” 

One of Lady Alicia’s bitterest looks accom- 
panied this sortie, which was, in fact, addressed 
less to his desertion of her at the Princess's 
soirée, than to a peccadillo in which he had in- 
dulged two nights before; her resentment: 
" whereof proved that she was not pleased to 
extend to Aim the proverbial license of “ a Rome 
comme & Rome.” It did not suit her that her’ 
husband should do as was done at Paris, when - 
such doings led him to the bal de ’}Opéra! - 

M 3 
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With a few old Oxford friends he had joined, 
a few nights before, a party to the bal masqué ; 
which, commencing at midnight, extends its 
festivities to an hour that nothing but the 
winter solstice prevents from being daylight ; 
and, accustomed to measure such diversions by 
the coarse excesses of a London masquerade, 
Lady Alicia regarded with unconcealed disgust 
this outbreak into bachelor dissipation; not as 
a proof of conjugal slight, but as a symptom 
of maurais ton. 

A few hours after his return from what she 
considered an orgie, just as she was about -to 
proceed to the English church, (for it is into the 
Sabbath-day these revels extend their tumul- 
tuous pleasures, ) a note was placed in her hands, 
intended for the luckless Charles, who was still 
sleeping away his fatigues; the handwriting 
and perfume of which betrayed it to be from a 
woman, and, probably, not a lady. Too proud 
to pry into his secrets, particularly secrets of 
a nature such as she suspected, Lady Alicia 
ordered it to be placed by his bedside, and pro- 
ceeded to her devotions; which, doubtless, bor- 
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rowed little unction from the feelings festering 
in her heart against “ Jes suites d’un bal masqué.” 

A little more knowledge of Parisian life, and 
she would have been aware that the greatest 
and gravest, as well as the most dissolute, are 
among the frequehters of the bal de ?Opéra. 
A little more graciousness towards her husband, 
and the mystery of that pink note scented with 
frangipane, would have been cheerfully con- 
fided to her; and a mystery it was, which, as 
bitters or astringents reanimate exhausted 
nature, would have afforded twice as much ex- 
citement to her mind as even the promised seat 
in parliament. 

Even the suggestions of her baffled curiosity, 
however, — even her resentment of his sins 
against les convenances of the caste over whom 
the forms of society exercise far stronger influ- 
ence than the tables of the law, were overlooked 
in her eagerness concerning the accomplishment 
of the family project to afford him a seat in 
Parliament. As the passive instrument of the 
future distinctions she trusted to acquire, he 
became of far more account in her eyes than 
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as the admirer she had inveigled from the feet 
of the beautiful débutante. 

What would have been her sensations,—what 
her exacerbation of temper,—could she have 
surmised that the ideal throne she was building 
for herself, was likely to lack a foundation, for 
want of a paltry, miserable “few hundred 
pounds !”— 


| 


—_—— 
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CHAPTER XII. , 


J’ai voulu peindre le mal que font éprouver, méme 
aux coeurs arides, les souffrances quiils causent; et cette 
illusion qui les porte a se croire plus légers ou plus cor- 
rompus quils ne le sont. 

Brenyamin Constant. 


Or the eventful months that ensued, let the 
results speak for themselves. 

When Easter arrived, that equinox of the 
fashionable year, most of the personages of our 
story, and, above all, those who had protested 
loudest against joining in the pleasures of the 
London season, or who, from circumstances, 
had regarded their chance of them as hopeless, 
were again settled in town. And, were the 
truth to be told at all times, how often would 
the fog-crested metropolis be apostrophized 
by its votaries with, 


There is no living with thee, or without thee! 
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Among those most triumphant at setting foot 
once more within the magic circle, was Lady 
Mortayne: who fancied she had gained a point 
in conquering the antipathies of her husband, 
and at all events, accomplished her own in the 
Success attending her début in matron life. At 
the drawing-room, Where she was once more 
presented by the Marchioness of Heriford, the 
lovely bride was cited as the beauty of the day. 
Her new chariot was the prettiest equipage 
going; the opera-box, which she shared with 
Lady Barbara Bernardo, one of the best in the 
house ; and, brightened in complexion and deve- 
loped in form by Country quietude, it would 
have been difficult to find a more brilliant speci- 
men of truly English beauty. 

It did not need the enhancement of her rich 
trousseau, or of the splendid diamonds presented 
to her by her brother, to attract the public gaze. 
Even if as simply attired as poor Maria on her 


first appearance at Greensells, every eye would 


have been riveted by the charm of her delicate 
features, 


- “ Just the wife for Morty!” and, « By Jove, 
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Morty’s a lucky fellow !” was repeated by dozens 
of those thoughtless friends who, dazzled by 
the surface of things, trouble themselves with 
little beyond. 

But, though greeted on his first appearance at 
White’s with congratulations still warmer than 
those which had attended his return from the 
East, certain of the Newbury juveniles, to 
whom neither his face nor his bom mots were a3 _ 
familiar as to the conscript fathers of the club, 
whispered to each other, when he was pointed 
out to them, (elevating their eyebrows and de- 
pressing the corners of their mouths, ) “ That the 
husband of Eleanor Maitland!” or “ That the 
sposo of the beautiful Lady Mortayne!” 

Even Lord Bowbridge, the man of all London 
who loved him best, and grasped him by the 
hand on seeing him, as though to save himself 
from drowning, was so struck by a certain air of 
concern which he noticed, or fancied he noticed, 
lurking in the gray depths of Morty’s expressive 
eyes, that he could not forbear exclaiming— 
“ By Jove, old fellow! I expected to see you 
looking as fresh as a four-year old.” 
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Then checking himself, at the suggestion of 
a heart that was a trifle better than his head, 
lest Morty should be vexed by this implication 
of a want of bridegroom-like alacrity, he began 
to discuss the news and scandal of London; 
-—anecdotes from the coulisses of the French 
theatre, nearly as dramatic as the scenes acted 
upon its stage; and stories about the coryphées 
of the ballet, which assigned to one or two of 
these little barefaced, barelegged tags of female 
nature, more than the importance of a duchess. 

Morty listened with a vague, inattentive face. 
He even heard, without an attempt at a bet, the 
state of the odds on the Derby; and without a 
smile, the account of Henry de Capell having 
threatened to call out any man who repeated 
the sobriquet anonymously bestowed on Meshech 
Bernardo, of “ The honourable member from 
Coventry.” 

“* Apropos to Bernardo,” added he, “the 
Barringtons are in town. The Herifords have 
put that young fellow into parliament, by way, 
I suppose,of keeping him out of mischief; and 


they have a capital house, and do thingsin famous 


Seah a ee. 
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style. Thanks to a Parisian toilette, Alicia has 
come back looking almost handsome! Dress 
is nothing to a pretty woman; but it is amazing 
what it will do for an ugly one, particularly 
to a stick, like the lady in question, that will 
bear being crinolined and furbelowed.” 

“TI thought her looking wonderfully well 
yesterday, at the drawing-room,” replied Lord 
Mortayne. “But though no beauty, Lady 
Alicia had always Pair distingué, which I con- 
fess I almost prefer.” 

Lord Bowbridge, who had been puzzling 
in his mind what could have converted the 
once sparkling Ai of Morty’s conversation into 
such decidedly still | Champagne, now settled 
that he was disappointed in the effect produced 
at the said drawing-room by his wife,—who 
was unquestionably less distinguished than 
pretty. 

« I am beginning to think,” said he, cogitating 
aloud, with more frankness than discretion, 
“ that, in point of looks, the brides, this year, 
have the best of it. Barrington is amazingly 


changed for the worse, by his season in Paris.. 
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I fancied Alicia would improve him; but a man 
loses as much as a woman gains, by Frenchify- 
ing his dress; and he is grown either solemn 
or out of spirits. Poor Charley is not half so 


good-looking a fellow as he was last season, 


when one used to see him running after El 
after Lady Mortayne. Lady Alicia’s ugliness 
seems to have rubbed off upon him, and left 
the mark.” 

“ I should think the rubs of her temper more 
likely to have done the mischief!” observed 
Lord Mortayne. “ Lady Alicia has all the 
cutting severity of old Lady Kilsythe, without 
the warmth of heart that delights in healing 
the wounds of her making.” 

«“ Ay, I suppose that’s it!” rejoined Bow- 
bridge. “ You usually hit the right nail on 
the head, Morty. All Z know is, that ‘they 
don’t seem particularly on velvet.” 

Mortayne was not sorry that the matrimonial 
grievances of other people should divert his 
kind-hearted friend’s attention from his own. 
For, notwithstanding the poans of triumph with 


which he chose to environ his arrival in town, 
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his heart was heavy as lead. -He was come of 
his own free will. But, while affecting to con- 
cede to the unexpressed wishes of his bride, 
for a house in town for the season, he dreaded 
only lest she should discover that he desired it 
a thousand times more than herself. So artfully 
had the débutante concealed the real nature of 
her sentiments, that he was afraid it would 
break the heart of his poor Eleanor should she 
ever surmise that her society and affection were 
insufficient to complete the measure of his 
happiness. 

For along time, he had closed even his own 
eyes against the conviction. He had tried to at- 
tribute the weariness of his heart to indisposition, 
to the influence of change of climate,—to any- 
thing but ennui. He recalled to mind, fifty times 
a day, that he had committed an act of madness 
in commencing his experience of domestic life, 
in winter time, at a place like Mortayne,— 
where the hunting was exactly of a nature to 
confine a Meltonian to the fireside. But at 
length, the eagerness with which he found him- 
self counting the hours every day till post-time, 
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that he might possess himself of his London 
letters and London papers, rendered it impos- 
sible to remain blind to the fact, that, however 
often he might repeat to his Eleanor the assur- 
ance that his earthly felicity was comprised 
within the rin g-fence of home, there was a world 
elsewhere which supplied interests short of 
“‘ felicity ” perhaps, but far more exciting. 

By degrees came the fatal discovery, that 
the perpetual sunshine of too long a honey- 
moon may become fatiguing to the eyes ;—that 
he required a companion of wider experience 
and more comprehensive sympathies, than a 
mere girl;—that no real confidence can exist, 
between one whose thoughts are with the past, 
and another whose thoughts are with the 
future :—that the vistas of Hope and Memory 
lie in wholly opposite directions. Still, he had 
too much faith in the attachment of that 
youthful heart, wantonly to inflict the torture 
inevitable on discovering that its rich treasury 
of affections had been bestowed in vain. 

“Let me, at least, avoid the crime of wasting 
her brilliant youth, by shutting her up here, 
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labouring to extract music from this old string- 
less spinnet of a heart!” mused the repentant 
husband. “In London, amid a host of friends of 
her own age, she will never find out that my 
atttachment is less omnipotent than I fancied.” 


And when Eleanor, the moment she found 


the house in town a settled thing, affected to 


remind him of his often expressed desire to 
watch, among the beautiful woods of Mortayne, 
the gradual dawn of spring, and hail the first. 
notes of the nightingale beside their happy 
home, he imprinted a long kiss upon her fair 
forehead, and hastened from her presence to 
indulge in feelings of compunction, at having so 
falsely miscalculated the purity of his tastes ; 
and,—far worse,—of having sacrificed to the 
error a being so far more worthy than himself. 

Lest his lovely wife should find leisure to 
participate in his discovery, he endeavoured, on 
arriving in town, to bewilder her eyes with 
jewels, equipages, and /G¢es. 

“She must not perceive that I love her less 
than at first. She must not find out that she 


is wedded to one whose nature is so uncongenial. 
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with her own!” was his romantic idea; and, with 
all the chivalry of a noble character, he endea- 
voured to replace, by the gauds and pastimes of 
the world, the sympathy of which he fancied her 
defrauded. 

Thus encouraged to the cultivation of all that 
was dear to her ambition, the débutante in 
matron life soon became as marked a figure on 
the glasses of the magic-lantern of fashion, .as 
the girlish débutante of the preceding year. 
What more delightful to an ear like hers, than 
to have it whispered—“ How beautiful Lady 
Mortayne is looking!—Ino longer wonder at 
her having vanquished the Invincible!” or, 
“By Jove! Morty’s wife is, out and out, the 
prettiest woman of the season. What diamonds 
and what eyes!—One can’t help wondering 
which borrows their lustre from the other.” 

The spirited barb for which the craggy paths 
of Westmoreland had been too severe, was now 
again in request; and the day on which Mor- 
tayne officiated as escort in the. park to the 
charming rider of whom the graceful animal 


appeared, by the playful arching of its neck, 
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and perfection of its paces, to be so proud, was 
one of the brightest triumphs his vanity had 
ever tasted. But it was a triumph of mere 
vanity: and, after the ride had been once or 
twice repeated, he learned to understand the 
difference between accompanying another man’s 
wife and his own; and why when in former 
days he rode by the side of Lady Susan 
Spilsby, poor Spilsby had seemed to think it so 
great a bore to skulk behind them, swallowing 
their dust; in company with Old Vassall, or any 
other of the established bores of the community, 
to whose companionship he was exposed by the 
ignominy of a second-class ticket. 

It was insulting enough to find two saucy 
boys, like Lord Newbury and Lord Henry de 
Capell, assume a place on either side of Lady 
Mortayne, as coolly as though they were 
the legitimate supporters of her coat of arms ; 
and above all, inexpressibly provoking, to catch 
only a syllable here and there of a conversation 
which, by the graciousness of her air and rea- 
diness of her mirth, she seemed to find so enter- 


taining. 
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But Morty had been too facetious, in his time, 
upon the absurdity of jealous husbands, and 
wasted too much eloquence in demonstrating, 
like Don Juan, that these rash grumblers - 


Deserve the fate their fretting lips foretel, 


to emulate the fault. If he found himself in a 
disagreeable position, he had no one to thank | 
for it but himself. Had he not forced poor 
Eleanor to town, they should still have been 
enjoying their ¢éte-d-éte, strolling in the lanes 
near Ambleside, on the shaggy pony and his 
favourite brown cob! 

And yet, somehow or other, not even by com- 
parison with the other animals, called Newbury 
and Henry de Capell, did these respectable qua- 
drupeds recur temptingly to his mind’s eye. The 
thought of Ambleside made him shudder. His 
ride in the park was at least preceded by a 
pleasant, gossiping half-hour at White's; and 
followed by some snug dinner party ;— or Mario 
and Grisi, im all their richest luxuriance of 
song,—essential enjoyments to an essentially 


London man. 


He would, perhaps, have felt disposed to dele- 
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gate, now and then, to Sir Wolseley, the charge 
of his lovely equestrian,—for to Sir Wolseley, 
to ride in the front or rear rank, was immaterial; 
—nor would nis good breeding have prevented 
his shaking off Old Vassall, like a viper into the 
fire. But Sir Wolseley, true to his resolution 
of eschewing “ the humbug of London,” from 
the moment his sister was married, was gone 
salmon-fishing to Ireland; where, soit dit en 
passant, he never recalled to mind his penance 
in Rotten Row of the preceding season, without 
devoutly wishing his unfortunate. brother-in-law 
well through his drill. 

At length, an important question before the 
House of Lords, to which he had pledged him- 
self to the noble friend by whom it was brought 
forward to give not only his support, but his 
attention, compelled Lord Mortayne to withdraw 
himself for some days from the field; on which, 
his wife entreated with such cheerful alacrity to 
be allowed to keep the house till he was again 
able to accompany her, that: he could do no less 
than insist that she should join the riding party of 
her cousins, the Ladies de Capell. He was too 
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conscious of loathing his daily task, not to feel 
bound in conscience to secure this innocent 
diversion to the woman whom he compassion- 
ated as thrown away. 

It was, consequently, no fault of hers that 
she found herself included in a group, wherein 
Charles Barrington was officiating as attendant 
upon his sisters-in-law. Lady Heriford, who 
had more confidence in his discretion than that 
of his friend Henry, insisted that, whenever 
Clandon was engaged and the new member could 
obtain a respite from his parliamentary duties, 
he should ride with the girls; and happy were 
the Wednesdays and Saturdays when he was 
able to exchange the harsh voices of the House 
of Commons, for the prattle of the pretty lispers 
who talk nonsense as classically as though it 
were their mother tongue. 

Nor were Lady Mary and Lady Blanche less 
delighted when they could engage their cousin 
Eleanor to become their chaperon; for, once 
more by the side of his idol of the preceding 
year, Charles Barrington took as little heed as 
they desired of their flirtations with the mad- 
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cap parson and penniless attaché, who served 
as escort to themselves. No chance of being 
reported to the Marchioness, and, through her, 
to grandmamma, so long as Lady la 
made herself so pleasant |— 

‘Had they taken a less selfish view of the 
matter, they would have discerned, perhaps, 
from these and other indications, that, between 
Lady Alicia and her husband, there existed no 
longer, or perhaps had never existed, the warmth 
of wedded love that effaces all preceding pre~ 
dilections, as a spring-tide sweeps away all trace 
of lighter objects scattered on the beach. 

But Lady Alicia had been too domineering 
an elder sister to attach her family beyond 
the common instincts of nature; and when, on 
the arrival of the Barringtons from Paris early 
in the month of March, it became clear to their 
friends that they had taken their paréz, and that 
it was one strictly in accordance with a mariage 
de convenance,—t. é. mutual civility and mutual 
non-interference,—their friends were satisfied 
to leave their arrangements undisturbed. 

Even to themselves, the fashionable couple 
did not, perhaps, specify by the exhalations of 
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what upas-tree their slender chance of happiness 
had been poisoned. Though Lady Alicia was 
conscious of having projected her marriage to 
secure emancipation from a formal home en- 
cumbered with younger sisters,—and though 
Charles was aware of having proposed to Lord 
Heriford’s daughter in the hopes of mortifying 
the jilt by whom he had been mortified,—both 
had anticipated, in place of the passionate at- 
tachment of wedded life, at least, the perfect 
uiderstanding cemented by good breeding and 
good sense. 

But, the pink-paper note having afforded a 
signal for discord, the bonds of mutual forbear- 
ance which depended solely on promptings of 
expedience, became as the smoking flax when 
brought into contact with the influence of a 
haughty temper. esenting, as an act of lese 
majesté, her husband’s appearance at the bal 
masqué in contradiction to her wishes, Lady 
Alicia was glad to seize upon the supposed billet- 
doux as a theme for displeasure, believing it to 
be the fruit of his escapade. | 

Unluckily, while smarting under the sar- 


casms to which the incident gave rise, Charles 
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Barrington was rash enough to observe that his 
lady-wife might have saved herself a world of 
vexation, if, instead of conjecturing the contents, 
she had used her conjugal privilege, and broken 
the seal of the suspected note. Fora few days 
after the indiscreet sanction thus by implication 
accorded, a letter arrived during her husband’s 
temporary absence, which had been forwarded 
from England by the Ambassador’s bag; of 
which Lady Alicia had some pretext for tearing 
open the envelope. 

The newspaper announcement of the heirship 
of. Mr. Barrington to his rich brother, had, that 
very morning, placed them in agonies of suspense. 
It was, in fact, to inquire at Galignani’s con- 
cerning the origin of the paragraph, that 
Charles had quitted the house; and, instead of 
prudently waiting his return, his wife, by her 
wild precipitation, obtained the first reading of 
the following agreeable epistle :— 


‘‘ Haston Hoo, January 9th. 
“ Dear Charles, Your ridiculous application 
to me, of the 5th of this month, was prompted, 
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I conclude, by the still more ridiculous state- 
ment of the newspapers, that I have inherited 
my brother’s cursed fortune. For when, pray, 
did you ever know me with a few hundred 
pounds at my disposal, to make ducks and drakes 
of,—or two hundred, or even one ?—By this time, 
you are all the wiser; though considering what 
you dinned into my ears concerning the gene- 
rosity shown at your wedding by the old hag of 
a dowager, to whom, in return, you made me 
lose the Lord knows how many rubbers of half- 
crown whist, I cannot say you have made much 
proof of wisdom in having so squandered her 
gift as not to have wherewithal to pay for your 
new rattle. For, to a person like you, without 
either talent, or the sense to understand your 
want of it, Parliament.¢s a rattle; and, if you 
take my advice, you'll set your mind on one less 
costly. Once for all, you have nothing further 
to expect from me till my death; and I promise 
you my constitution isa tough one! Meanwhile, 
as you have made your bed, you must lie in it. 
You have found out by this time, I suspect, 
that you had better have contented yourself 
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with the wife that was waiting for you by 
my fireside, or at all events, with the heiress 
you brought junketing over to Easton; instead 
of pretending to a Ladyship,—a proud minx, 
that took up with you only because she had 
outstayed her market,—a faggot, good neither 
to sell nor burn !—This is plain speaking; but, 
when I consider what you have missed, Charles, 
it is enough to make a man lose his patience. 

“ I suppose we shall have you over in England 
soon; in which case, no need of further corre- 
spondence on a disagreeable subject. For foreign 
postage comes heavy; and between one ex- 
pense and another, I have not a shilling I 
can call my own. Your mother is ailing, as 
usual; but sends her love with that of 

“ Your affectionate father, 
“G. Barrineron.” 


Lady Alicia, who, if harsh and an intrigante, 
was a high-bred gentlewoman, perused this 
epistle with feelings of unqualified discust. To 
do her justice, her vexation at the discovery of 
her husband’s disappointment as regarded his 
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uncle’s fortune, was secondary to her indignation 
at finding herself thus coarsely canvassed in his 
family, and, doubtless, with his knowledge and 
sanction ;—and a burst of passion ensued, that 
might almost have been mistaken for grief. 
_ But to rage succeeded a panic of shame. She 
felt that there was no excuse for her having 
opened the letter. The interception of fifty 
billets-doux would have committed her less in the — 
eyes of her husband, than to have perused the 
abusive epistle of his father. Never, never could 
he forgive the betrayal of his family penury te 
eyes like hers!—By the feelings of aversion. 
already engendered in her own heart, she could 
measure what would be the bitterness of his! 
Two alternatives presentéd themselves to the 
world-governed mind of the delinquent :—she 
must either avow the truth, and brave, to the 
utmost, the upbraidings likely to ensue, even 
at the risk of forfeiting the new position which 
her fancy, stimulated in the school of Parisian 
salonism, painted as the supreme of happiness ; 
or burn the letter, and attribute its destruction 
to accident, leaving him to obtain, through some 
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other channel, the important intelligence it 
contained. 

While deliberating with the letter still open 
in her hand, between the shame of a despicable 
action, and the loss of her imaginary crown, her 
husband rushed into the room. 

“You have a letter for me!” gasped he, his 
heart leaping with the agitation of such a 
chance as accession to a fortune of millions. — 
‘‘ Francois tells me the Embassy porter has been 
here with a letter ?” 

“ You have just come in time to prevent my 
reading it,” said Lady Alicia, chilled to the 
soul by the sense of her own meanness, “ for 
the suspense was getting too painful to be 
borne.” 

‘Has he made my father his heir?” cried 
her husband, snatching the open letter from her 
hands, blind, in the excitement of his feelings, 
to her offence in breaking the seal; and pro- 
ceeding, without listening to her explanation, to 
decypher the letter. And it was almost suffi- 
cient penalty for Lady Alicia’s breach of faith 
to have to stand by, as if eager for information, 
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while he perused, line by line, word by word, 
that tissue of ungentlemanly abuse. 

Impossible not to watch with er ee 
interest for indications of the nature of his sen- 
timents.— Was he so utterly engrossed by his 
disappointment concerning Humphrey Barring- 
ton’s will, as to be insensible to the taunts of 
his father, and the disgraceful epithets applied 
to herself ?— 

“ Ruined !—utterly, utterly ruined!” was all, 
however, that she could clearly understand of 
the mutterings amid which he folded up the 
letter. And the pang that arose in her heart 
at finding herself thus utterly disregarded, 
overspread her cheeks with so deathly a pale- 
ness, that, when compelled to look her in the 
face, in order to explain with more coherence 
that the information of the newspapers was 
incorrect, her husband became impressed with 
instant conviction that every word of the letter 
had met her eye!— | 

Too horror-stricken by the idea of having © 
his family disgraces exposed to the gibing of 
her sarcastic spirit, to find words to upbraid 
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her breach of trust, he quitted the room as 
abruptly as he had entered it. 

But, even in that short interval, a barrier, 
impassable as a mountain of ice, had sprung 
up between the husband and wife |— 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


C’est le sarcasme, c’est la froide mocquerie qui blesse 
et qui outrage. L’amour propre consentirait 4 étre 
blamé ; mais il ne peut pas souffrir d’étre raillé. Le 
blfme n’exclut pas l’estime ; il laisse la consolation de 
discuter, de contredire. La raillerie est lexpression 
irrévyocable du dédain. 


VILLEMAIN, 
e 


THE téte-d-téte dinner of that day put the 
self-possession of both parties severely to the 
test. Neither of them could look the other in 
the face. Since the days of our first parents, 
never was a human couple more thoroughly 
ashamed. 

But when, in order to escape the géne of 
each other’s company, they proceeded to fulfil 
their usual evening’s engagements, they were 
beset by mew annoyances. The paragraph 
circulated by the London papers having been 
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copied into Galignani’s Messenger, half Paris 
was, by this time, apprised of their accession 
of fortune, and congratulations were lavished 
upon them on every side. 

But, as if by tacit understanding, or rather — 
by a mutual leaning towards deceit, both simul- 
taneously replied, that “They knew nothing 
of the matter beyond what was reported by the 
public journals ;”"—a mode of reply which 
sounded so like modest affirmation, that, at 
present, their augmentation of consequence 
experienced no drawback. Those accustomed to 
curtsey to Lady Alicia, accordingly curtsied to 
the ground; while an affectionate pressure of the 
hand was bestowed by many who had formerly 
extended only a finger. The beau monde was 
loud and unanimous in opinion, that the Bar- 
yingtons were charming young people, who 
would do ample justice to their twenty thou- 
sand a year. 

But while rumour was thus accomplishing 
her usual feats of exaggeration, the whole 
thoughts of Charles Barrington were engrossed 
by the health of Sir Rupert Catapult; 
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whose retirement from the county of Bucks 
would be the means of irrevocably betray- 
ing to the Heriford family, and, through 
them, ‘to the whole world, the shallowness 
of his resources and disappointment of his 
hopes. 

Nor was Lady Alicia, (now more keenly 
alive than ever to the necessity of assigning 
adventitious importance to a man so insigni- 
ficant in social position as her husband,) 
less distracted by her uncertainty concern- 
ing the state of his immediate supplies. 
To lose the opportunity of sitting for Rattle- 
ford for want of a few hundred pounds, would 
be too humihating! But, though only a few 
days before, she would not have hesitated to 
inquire frankly the exact state of their ways 
and means,—conscious that her present anxiety 
arose from the perusal of the fatal letter, 
she dared not hazard a question that might 
possibly produce the rejoinder of ‘ What 
reason have you to suppose that my funds are 
exhausted ?—-What reason have you to fancy 
that I could find difficulty in raising five hun- 
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dred pounds ?— After all, then, you did read my 
father's letter!” 

The husband of Amina, in the Arabian Tale, 
could not have felt more guilty in her presence, 
after discovering her to be a Ghoul, than the 
great lady in her husband’s, after having ascer- 
tained him to be a beggar. 

Some days afterwards, a communication from 
Lord Henry to his sister brought this awk- 


ward dilemma to a crisis. 


“You are in such disgrace at Heriford 
Castle, my dear Alice,” wrote he, “that, 
having a commission to give you for Privat, 
(who has had the impudence to send me six 
dozen pair of gloves, my provision for the 
season, with silver buttons, such as I conclude 
were worn in the ark, instead of the patent ones 
which Boivin has made universal,) I take the 
opportunity of advising you to intimate to 
the august authors of your being, of how 
many thousands a year you have come into the 
enjoyment. | 


“‘ Grandmamma has despatched to my mother, 
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from Warleigh, one of her sternest addresses 
from the throne, reproaching fer with your 
negligence. In short, they are magnanimously 
indignant, at your leaving the Morning Post 
to acquaint them that my friend Charley 
has progressed into a Rothschild! — At all 
events, you are bound to state whether this 
golden shower makes any alteration in Bar- 
rington’s intentions concerning Rattleford, 
which I must know by return of post. | 
“ By the way, pray inform Privat, that in 
the next six dozen, half must be white and half 
paille; and tell him to write to me the week 
before they are forwarded, that I may have 
some shaving-soap sent from Lubin’s, to put in 


the parcel.” 


*“ And what do you wish me to answer to 
all this ?” inquired Lady Alicia of her husband, 
in whose hands, as the shortest way of dealing 
with the question, she had placed the letter. 

“Surely you need not ask me!—You are 
as well acquainted as myself with the state 
of the case !”— 
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In this observation, the guilty conscience 
of Lady Alicia discerning only a bitter inti~ 
mation of his discovery that the entire contents 
of his father’s letter had met her eye, she 
resolved to brave out what she had not argu- 
ments to extenuate. 

“You intend, then,” was her haughty reply, 
“that the disastrous situation of our affairs 
shall be made known to my family? You wish 
them to understand that we are ruined,—to 
afford them an opportunity of visiting upon 
you, some portion of the insults lavished by 
your father upon me and them?” 

“ As you please!” replied her husband, no 
less astounded by the tone she had suddenly 
assumed, than nettled by having learned from 
Lord Henry’s letter to how many false im- 
pressions he should be obliged to afford 
explanation. “Your better experience must 
of course suggest how far it may be wise to 
confide in their discretion.” 

In this observation, Lady Alicia descried 
a twofold taunt. The point, however, on which 


she was most sensible, was the “better expe- 
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rience,” that seemed to allude to her superiority 
of age,—a point on which, since her arrival at 
Paris, she had been rendered painfully suscep- 
tible, by the sensation created by the personal 
advantages of her husband, in a spot where 
such distinctions are singularly wanting. 

“My experience,” she retorted, “suggests 
that in this case, as in all others, we cannot 
be too frank. You may, perhaps, find it some- 
what late in the day to begin the task of 
candour with those, who, whatever else may 
be their faults, are superior to the baseness 
of deceit. Neither they, nor I, have ever 
misled you. If I have neither youth nor beauty 
to recommend me, you knew it when you 
selected me for your wife.. The peerage ap- 
prised you of my age,—your own eyes of the 
ugliness that seems so revolting to your father. 
—Even of my fortune, such as It was, you 
knew the exact amount. I never endeavoured 
to impose upon you by supposititious heirships ; 
and the allowance made by my grandmother, 
was expressly explained to be conditional. In 
return, I have been taught to my cost, that in 
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certain spheres of life, it does not do to accept 
people’s fortune, qualities, or expectations, 
simply on their own showing.” 

Writhing under the consciousness of former 
disingenuousness, Charles Barrington answered 
these bitter words by a still more vexatious 
retort. He saw that his father’s letter had 
drawn aside the veil from all he had so laboured 
to conceal. He saw that he was despised as 
well as detested; and in the frenzy of the 
moment, recrimination succeeded to acrimony. 
Incisive and corroding truths were, in short, 
exchanged on both sides, such as, like the small- 
pox, bequeath from the festering venom of an 
hour an indelible impression for life. 

Lady Alicia’s cognizance of the vulnerable 
heel of her victim, enabled her however to plant 
the keenest shafts. 

“ Your father, though. brutal, is, at least, 
more honest than yourself!” said she. “I agree 
with him, that, since it was your policy to make 
an advantageous match, you were unpardonable 
in selecting the poor, proud minx who had out- 
stayed her market, when Eleanor Maitland and 
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her fifty thousand pounds were quite as much 
at the service of your beaux yeux! Or, if 
I clearly interpret the more mysterious part of 
Mr. Barrington’s gentlemanly letter, when you 
might at least have secured a good housewife 
in the poor drudge of a cousin, who, when we 
visited your land of Canaan, made a conquest 
of my brother, as Charlotte of Werther, while 
cutting bread and butter im the pantry !” 

Every drop of blood in Charles Barrington’s 
body seemed, at that moment, to take refuge in 
his heart. He could scarcely find breath for 
utterance. | | : 

“ Lady Alicia,” said he, at last, in a low 
concentrated voice, “ you are at liberty to attack 
me, for I have injured you. You are at liberty 
to revile my father,—for, by prying into my 
letters, you have ascertained that he has spoken 
revilingly of yourself. But, by Gon’s mercy! 
not a syllable will I hear against poor Maria 
Brenton; who never spoke ill either of you or 
any other human being, and who is goodness 
and humbleness itself.” 


So contemptuous a smile denoted Lady 
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Alicia’s opinion of this burst of Quixotism, 
that, unwilling to insult her, and incapable of 
controlling his impotent rage, he dashed his hat 
upon his head, and rushed like a madman from 
the house. 

Hastily directing his steps towards the quays, 
where he was secure from collision with his 
fashionable friends, he was not perhaps wholly 
free from the promptings which have beset so 
many unhappy beings on the same spot,—to 
fling himself over the parapet, and put an end 
to his troubles. At zs age, having, according 
to the laws of nature, half a century of life 
before him, to be bound heart, soul, and body 


to a woman with whom, henceforward, all. 


sympathy, or even showof sympathy, was 
impossible, was indeed a fate to fly from ;—he, 
accustomed to women of so different a nature; 
—he, so idolized by his mother,—so cared for by 
the humble cousin who had been at once his 
servant and his friend !— 

But he deserved it.—He admitted that he 
deserved it;—that it was all his own doing. 


The paltry ambition of:shining in a sphere that. 
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was not bis own, had betrayed him into a mar- 
riage branding him as with the eternal slavery 
of the galleys. Never should he forget the — 
countenance,—the air of demoniacal scorn with 
which Lady Alicia had alluded to the menial 
occupation of Maria and the pauperism of 
Easton. For Easton had begun to acquire a 
sort of charm in his eyes. Since he had been 
abroad, he had learned to prize it as the spot 
where he was worshipped,—the spot where he 
was loved. And what has the most dazzling 
circle of wits,—the most influential knot of 
politicians,—the most: polished salon of courtiers, 
to compare with that?—How much less the 
miserable home of which he was so little the 
master !—After long, long hours of bitter self- 
communing, he was forced to return, however, 
to this joyless shelter; and, as he passed the 
porter’s lodge, the concierge stepped out and 
placed a letter in his hand. 

After the adventure of the pink note and 
the mischance attending his father’s disastrous 
communication, Charles Barrington had _per- 
emptorily ordered that- his letters should be 
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delivered solely to himself; and it was only 
thanks to his tempestuous exit from the house, 
that some hours’ delay had arisen in his receipt 
of a despatch which arrived at the same moment 
with that of Lord Henry. 

He took the letter listlessly from the porter, 
—hbarely casting his eye upon the address,— 
like one who knows his worst, and has nothing 
more to care for in this world. But on seeing 
the handwriting he started. It was one that 
had become almost unfamiliar to him,—and 
which the tremulousness of the writer’s hand 
in inscribing his name, rendered still more 
difficult to recognise. Nevertheless he was 
sufficiently moved by the. reminiscences with 
which it was connected, to place it in his waist- 
coat pocket, and, hurrying up to his dressing- 
room, lock himself in, previous to breaking the 
seal; instead of reading it during his leisurely 
ascent of the staircase, as he would have done 
a second communication from the writer of the 
pink note. 

He was right; for the letter was one of con- 
siderable length, as well as of vital import to 
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the happiness of his future life. Already the 
hot blood had rushed to his cheeks on per- 
ceiving that it was dated from his birthplace, 
—from the home of his forefathers, — from 
HexHoitm! 

“T have delayed writing to you, my dear 
cousin, — my dear friend,—my dear old play- 
mate,” wrote Maria Barrington, “till enabled 
fully to comprehend the state of my affairs, 
and explain my intention of repairing the 
oversights of a will, which, with all gratitude 
and respect towards his memory, I cannot 
help feeling to have been prompted by undue 
partiality on the part of my poor uncle. 

“TY Jeft to others the ungracious task of 
apprising you that he had bequeathed me the 
whole of his fine fortune, amounting to some- 


‘what more than twelve thousand a year; the 


principal being secured in a manner to render 
it impossible for me to follow the impulses | 
of my inclination in its re-distribution. As far 
as lies in my power, however, dear Charles, I 


wish to do my utmost towards equalizing our lot. 


_“ Hexholm -is to be my future residence, and 
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there, I shall make it my duty to accomplish the 
projects and intentions of my late uncle. But for 
this, half my income will suffice. Halfmy income 
exceeds that on which my grandfather effected so 
much good in the country, and commanded such 
universal respect. The other half, dear cousin, is 
yours, on condition of paying a thousand a year 
to my dearest aunt for her separate enjoyment ; 
and effecting, with part of the remainder, such an 
insurance on my life as will prevent your 
suffermg a painful deprivation in the event 
of my death. More than four thousand a year 
will remain for your personal enjoyment. 
“Do not think me ungenerous, however, 
dearest Charles, if I encumber my donation - 
by further conditions; — first, that not even 
to your wife, your accession of fortune be 
explained as derived from any other source 
than a will, the particulars of which can never 
reach beyond our family ;—next, that you use 
your influence with my uncle, to procure me 
the happiness of his wife’s society, for as large 
a portion of every year as she can be prevailed 
upon to be my inmate ;—and, lastly, that you 
VOL. Il. ) | 
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take an early opportunity of getting into par- 
liament, and exerting your excellent abilities 
to obtain such distinctions in public life, as, 
had you secured them during his life-time, 
would, I am convinced, have determined my 
generous benefactor to make you his heir. 

“If I rightly understood the tenor of Lord 
Heriford’s arrangements at the time of your 
marriage, five hundred a-year was given you by, | 
some member of the family, till an official ap- 
pointment could be obtained. By this, it strikes 
me that your public career would be unduly 
shackled; and if I dare suggest a line of conduct 
to one so much better acquainted than myself 
with the usages of the world, I should think 
you would become more independent by relin- 
quishing both the allowance and alternative. 

“On this point, pray follow your own good 
pleasure. But it may afford some grounds for 
your government, to know that the arrangements 
I propose are already secured by deeds drawn 
up by my uncle’s solicitor, under the direction 
of my guardian, Mr. Fitzhugh. On the 7th of 
March IJ attain my majority, and the day follow- 
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ing, they will be signed; unless, in the interim, 
you have some change to suggest. 

“Twill not disguise from you, dear cousin, 
that I have had some difficulty in obtaining the 
sanction of my trustee to my projects. Not 
knowing by how deep a sense of the duty of 
restitution my conduct is actuated, he persists 
in foreseeing a time when an establishment of 
my own, or a growing inclination for the 
luxuries of life, will insure repentance of my 
present views. For Mr. Fitzhugh is a new 
acquaintance, Charles, and cannot understand 
how impossible it would be for me to create 
a scheme of happiness in which your welfare had 
not the foremost place. You know that I shall 
never marry; and, so long as I see you occupy- 
ing in the world the position to which you are 
qualified to do honour, how could I ever regret 
or repent a gift which, to me, Gop knows, is 
but a trifling sacrifice ! 

«And now, farewell. I have paid to your 
account at Coutts’s, lest you should be annoyed 
about the means of an immediate return to 
England, a sum of two thousand pounds.— 

o 2 
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Had you been here, I know not how I should 
ever have found courage to talk about what 
I have found it even difficult to write; but I 
need not, surely, add, that the strongest proof 
of brotherly affection you can afford me is, by 
accepting ney offers in the same free spirit they 
are made by | 
‘Your affectionate friend and kinswoman, 


‘¢ Marta BARRINGTON.” 


The emotion with which this startling letter 
was perused by a man whom it seemed expressly 
sent to rescue from the depths of shame and 
despair, subsided, as he perused the last two 
words, as though a bolt of ice had shot through 
his frame. 

Yes! Maria Barrineton she should from the 
first have been!—It was no fault but his own 
that there existed an Alicia Barrington; but 
for which calamity, what happiness might now 
have been his portion! For the discovery had 
not followed her accession of fortune. By living 
under the roof with fine ladies, he had learned 


to estimate the charm of the gentle, submissive, 
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punctual being, who was so much more deserving 
the name of woman; and the very month suc- 
ceeding the month of moonshine which we call 
the honeymoon, had sufficed to convince him — 
that, as a companion for life, the woman who 
loves us is preferable to the woman we love. 
How much more to one who neither loves nor 
is beloved ;—to the worse half of a mariage de 
convenance !— 

But after his first burst of feeling, he found 
that in this overwhelming stroke of fortune he 
must not think of Maria. To enjoy his pro- 
spects without reserve, he must not think of 
Maria. To triumph, without compunction, 
over his haughty wife, he must not think of 
Maria.—Even his sterile nature would have 
found tears like a well-spring in the desert, 
had he permitted himself to dwell upon one who 
felt so tenderly for his mortifications, and thought 
so nobly for his honour:—the woman who had 
forgiven him for preferring the beauty of 
Eleanor,—who had forgiven him for preferring 
the distinction of Lady Alicia;—and who, con- 


tent to resign half her fortune to him, was 
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about to bury her youthful charms in obscurity, 
with no other companion than the mother who 
shared her misplaced affection. 

That she had refused to be Marchioness of 
Heriford, thanks to her own delicacy and his 
brother-in-law’s reserve, he was never likely to 
be apprised. But Charles was beginning to be 
too familiar with the London world, to be igno- 
rant that, with a fortune like hers, a choice of 
Marquisates was at her disposal. And she was 
willing to relinquish them all,—all that London 
envelopes within the gorgeous folds of its mantle 
of purple and gold,—to live wedded to the pale 
shadow of friendship which had wandered: by 
her side amid her childhood’s dreary waste. 

To escape the shame of reflecting upon all 
this, he sat down and indited a hurried letter of 
warm and unqualified acceptance. And lucky 
that he did so at once; for acting, as was so rare 
with him, on the impulse of the moment, his 
letter wore sonie semblance of warmth of feeling. 

Having expended upon it the better emotions 
that were stirrmg within him, till his nature 
beeame hard again, like the iron rendered 
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malleable by temporary heat, he paused only 
to compose his plans sufficiently to assume in 
presence of his wife a tone of promptness and 
decision, ere he made his appearance in the 
salon of Lady Alicia. 

In a few minutes his resolution was taken ; 
but on reaching her presence, she was not alone. | 
—Though the lateness of the hour justified 
the lighting of the apartments for dinner, two 
guests were still seated by her fireside; the one 
a French duke, one of the élégantissimes of the 
Faubourg St. Germain, who, having understood 
that Lord Heriford’s daughter had made a 
“mariage ou d amour oud argent, ou quelque bétise 
pareille,” treated her ill-chosen husband with the 
distance-driving civility due to a “ vil roturier ;” 
the other, a German Secretary of Legation, who, 


having been assured in Princess L——’s set, 


that “ cette charmante Anglaise” was married to 
a * freluquet,—un homme nul,” usually addressed 
him in the patronizing tone used towards the 
hobble-de-hoy son of a family with whom people 
are in the habit of dining. 

Both Monsieur le Duc and the Herr Baron, 
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however, were a little surprised by the steadi- 
ness of step with which the man they had 
regarded as a hen-pecked puppet, walked 
straight to the fireplace, bowed stiffly to both, 
and made it apparent by a glance, that, as soon 
as possible, without compromising themselves 
by an air of having been dismissed by his ar- 
rival, they had better vacate the field. Lady 
Alicia, who had been refreshing herself ever 
since his departure by the causerie of a succes- 
sion of visitors, with the pretext of canvas and 
a needle in her hand, pour se donner une conte- 
nance, was already compressing her thin lips 
with rage, while meditating a renewal of her 
sneers in reproof to his ill-breeding the moment 
they quitted the room; when, lo! a single glance 
at his face informed her that her kingdom was 
taken from her—that the slave was free ! 

With a smile, admirably copied from one of 
_ her own cold-blooded assumptions of courtesy, 
Charles Barrington addressed the Due de B——, 
to inquire whether he had any commissions 
for England. And Monsieur le Duc, whose 


errand with Lady Alicia was to entreat, in the 


< pone on 
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name of the Duchess, his mother, and several 
other sommités of the Faubourg St. Germain, 
that her Ladyship would accept a list, as pa- 
troness of the ball for the benefit of the pen- 
sionnaires dela liste civile, which was fixed among 
the latest of the season, looked as unexquisit- 
ishly surprised at the demand, as though he had 
been a reasonable being, or the sky exhibited 
symptoms of falling. 

‘© Pour l Angleterre?—Mais je croyats tantét 
comprendre, milédi,”—he was beginning, when his 
eloquence was playfully cut short by Lady 
Alicia. 

© Quand vous avez affaire & mes compatriotes,” 
said she, “ne prétendez jamais compter sur leurs 
mouvemens. Lh suffit qwon tous annonce un 
coyage a la Mer Rouge, pour intimer un véri- 
table depart pour la Mer Blanche.” | 

“ Que le projet sinistre annoneé par Monsieur 
Barineton, nous laisse au moins Cespoir que vous 
ne nous quitterez pas avant la fin du Carnaval!” 
replied the young Duke, rising to take leave, 
and bowing his way, chamberlain-wise, out of 


the room ;—while the Secretary of Legation 
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followed his example in silence, but not with- 
out an inward meditation of “Voila une lune - 
de miel qui commence a tourner diablement en lune 
de fiel !”— 

The door having closed upon them, Lady 
Alicia waited, with well-dissembled unconcern, 
for some further explanation of the altered 
plans and deportment of her husband. But — 
he chose to be interrogated.—He was now in 
a position to choose. Already, the leaven of 
his father’s character was beginning to rise 
within him. | 

Her Ladyship’s curiosity being stronger than 
her self-command, she could not long refram 
from inquiries. 

After all, then,” said she, “we are about 
to return to England. That for which a seat 
in parliament was not sufficient inducement, 
has apparently been decided by a shifting of 
the wind.” 

No answer !— 

It is true Charles was busily occupied in 
what occupies a large portion of Parisian 


winter life,—proving that le mieux est Cennemi 
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du bien,—by displacing the logs admirably 
adjusted by their French servant, in order to 
fill the room with smoke. 

“And where, may I ask, are we to go?” 
persisted Lady Alicia, hoping to taunt him 
into the reply that was not suggested by polite- 
ness. ‘Have you been planning a pleasant 
spring for me among your country neighbours 
at Easton Hoo?” 

“* Not unless you prefer it to the house in 
Belgrave Square, or Grosvenor Place, which I 
have written to your brother Henry to engage 


for us!” 


was his cool rejoinder. 

“A house in Belgrave Square !” repeated 
Lady Alicia, looking nearly as aes aaa 
astonished as the Duc de B——. 

‘When you were so witty this morning on 
the subject of supposititious heirships,” replied 
her husband with well-sustained coolness, “it 
did not seem to occur to you, that, though the 
disposal of my uncle’s property had proved so 


great a disappointment to my father, some 


modification might have been made in my 


favour. Anxious to penetrate your secret 
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sentiments towards me, I allowed you to say 
your worst; and that worst comprehended such 
utter scorn of me and my affairs, that I judged it 
superfluous to acquaint you, that the allow- 
ance hitherto made me has been so nobly 
replaced, as to admit of my dispensing for the 
future with the stipend,—salary,—what shall I 
call it,—allotted by your family; who, as you 
justly observed, took my talents and honour 
too much upon trust! If, on the other hand, 
I consent to sit for Lord Heriford’s borough, 
it will only be on condition of exercising the 
most perfect independence in the House of 
Commons; and if I do not find my conditions 
palatable,” continued he, with a command of 
voice and countenance that did ample credit 
to the accomplished dissembler before him of 
whom he was the pupil, “it is not impossible 
that I may try my fortune against Lord Clan- 
don for Buckinghamshire. My family interest 
there, was (as you learned from himself at 
Easton) established some centuries before his 
own; nor could I make an appropriation. of 


my uncle’s rupees more grateful to his memory 
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than by asserting the dignity of his family, 
name, where it has been unfairly disparaged.” 

As he pronounced these startling announce- 
ments, the emotions which, three hours before, 
had produced so wild a commotion in the veins 
of the husband, seemed transferred to those of 
the wife. But hers was a mind that looked 
straight to results, and dwelt little upon 
means. Even at that irritating moment, all 
she saw was the accomplishment of her am- 
bitions ;—a house in town, and a position so 
influential, as to enable her to march front to 
front with Lady Mortayne !— 

No matter that it was to be obtained from 
the hand of a husband, upon whose heart she 
had trampled, even unto bruising. He occupied 
but small space in the picture which developed 
itself before her mind’s eye. If she thought 
of him at all, it was chiefly in admiration of 
the self-command he had exercised, in dis- 
daining to fling the truth in her face, while 
smarting that morning under her insolent 
attack. 


ee 
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“TJ did not give him credit for such strength 


of character !” was her sécret reflection. “ One 


may make something of him in time.” 

Lady Alicia was not likely to surmise that, 
in her turn, she had been deceived ;—and that 
“<Q trompeur, trompeur et demi!” 

She was not even fully aware that, where 
vitriol has been thrown upon the earth, let 
the sun shine as it may, the herbage refuses 
to grow again ;—and that neither art nor blan- 
dishment would ever restore her to even the 
moderate place she had occupied in the regard 
of her husband. But it was not domestic 
confidence from which she had ever looked to 
extract the happiness of life; and she was 
scarcely able to subdue within becoming 
limits her feelings of. exultation, while com~ 
pleting her hasty preparations for an immediate 
return to England, to commence her brilliant 
career. 


END OF VOL. II. — 


R. CLAY, PRINTER, BREAD STREET HILL. 
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